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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Give all the beauty of costly printing papers... 


at the price of ordinary paper! 


YOU NEED the smooth beauty of Zeeetooat printing 
papers to help boost the selling power of your adver- 
tising. New and improved processes give Levetccal 
papers super-smooth printing surfaces to insure uniformly 
excellent printing results. Zeeedcoa? fully-coated printing 
papers help to get your sales story across more quickly, 
more dramatically ...with sharply-defined type... with 
fine-screen halftones... with brilliant color. 

You'll like the money-saving economy of Zevedcoat 
papers, too. By switching to Levecoad printing papers, 
you can make interesting savings, without sacrificing qual- 
ity, because Levelcoat printing papers give all the beauty 
of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 

Many advertisers with small printing budgets, which 
limited them to ordinary-appearing catalogs, circulars and 
brochures, have switched to Levedcoat paper. They now 
are benefiting from more sales-appealing printed adver- 
tising at little, if any, extra cost! 


Seeing is believing... Your printer or paper merchant 
will be glad to show you samples of the three types of 
Levelcoat printing papers. Or, if you prefer, write direct 
to Kimberly-Clark for free book, “Seeing is Believing”, 
which gives actual proof in one, two, three and four 
colors, of the fine printing and clear-cut reproductions 
you can expect with low-cost Zevecoad printing papers. 

This interesting book will prove to you 

that these new-type papers do more for 


Jrufect’ the money! Levefcoad printing papers 


Lovelocat Paper 


Made super-smooth by new, exclusive coat- 


are available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you wish, inquire direct. 


ing processes. For high-quality printing. KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 


ki f x NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
im ect Established 1872 
Levetlcoal Paper NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street 


Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Ave. 


use where quality remains a factor, but 


LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 


less exacting printing results demanded. 


Mi ult ifect® 
Lovelecat Paper 


Where economy counts in volume printing, 


this grade does a splendid job. 
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Oo MILE RAOW The 
Acwiles 


He aimed for the vital spot—Achilles’ concentrated 


area of vulnerability—and he got results. 

The vital area of the Chicago market is circled by the 
40-mile trading zone. Within this ring lie the great mass 
of people and buying power that make Chicago the second 
largest market in America. 

And within this territory more families read The 
TIMES than any other evening newspaper. The TIMES 
dominates the vital spot—concentrates on the vital spot 
—and sends the advertiser’s arrow winging home for 


results at the least cost. 
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CHICAGO'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
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RJ. BIDWELL SAW YER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO, 
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Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 

Lots of meaty articles in this issue, 
and something for every reader, no 
matter what he sells. Those of you 
who like to talk about better appli- 
cation of the fundamentals of selling 
will find your case supported by the 
leading article, which tells what hap- 
pened when the Oliver Farm Equip- 
Co. 


campaign around the idea of getting 


ment decided to run a whole 


more demonstrations. . . . Defeatists 
who tend to gloom on account of 
by Defense 


read Burner 


the 
“Oil 
Industry Turns Scare Headlines into 
. . And all who 


been following our series of 


dislocations caused 
program should 
Sales Opportunity.” 
have 
articles on aptitude testing and re- 
lated subjects will find, on page 27 
the first story Metropolitan Life has 
released on its patterned procedure 
for selecting life insurance agents. 
What's coming: Third article in 
the Valenstein sales promotion series 
will appear Oct. 10—it’s a 14-point 
program for selling your advertising 
program to your sales force. Also 
in the works for Oct. 10: The story 
of a successful profit-sharing sales 
compensation plan . . . a fine article 
on sales meetings . . . two excellent 
features on sales training. 
Sellers’ markets are fleeting. Will 
they remember your name tomorrow? 
A. R. HAHN 


A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; E. 
H. M. Howarp, Production Mans! 
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SALES MANAGEMEN? 


Let’s Not Kid Ourselves 


ANY MARKETING EXECUTIVE who is really alert and 
far-sighted and who temporarily finds himself in a sellers’ 
market should remember the sequence of aJl war-time 
markets: They go boom—boom—BOOM—BANG!!! 

And we don’t have to look very far ahead to see a very 
possible end of the sellers’ market which short-sighted 
executives consider a synonym for paradise, As a matter 
of fact, we don’t have to look any further ahead than next 
March 15. Even before March 15 new excise taxes will 
add to the prices of many of the things which consumers 
buy—and then will come higher and broader income taxes 
which will take big bites out of the incomes of all families 
which are at all worth-while from the marketing man’s 
point of view. Several million families will for the first 
time meet up with Mr. Federal Income Tax Collector and 
will feel less carefree about their expanded incomes than 
they are today. Those who haven’t been accustomed: to 
paying an income tax are today asleep to the future situa- 
tion since retail price rises have so far not seriously 
discommoded their purchasing. Their family incomes have 
gone up because of higher wages and more jobs—and so 
even with slightly higher prices they have had more pur- 
chasing power and they think they are sitting pretty. 

We think we are not being unduly pessimistic. We 
believe that the national income will probably increase next 
year as against this year, but at least there will be periods 
during the year—the income tax payment periods—when 
Papa and Mama will say, “Oh, no, we can’t buy this. 
We've got to economize.’ And the company directors and 
the other brass hats who today are saying to the sales man- 
ager and the advertising manager, “This is a good time to 
cut down, for there isn’t any sense in spending money for 
selling, advertising, and sales promotion when we are 
unable to deliver all that we can sell’ will instead be say- 
ing, ““What’s the matter with sales? Why have our inven- 
tories of finished goods started to rise? Why are our 
competitors getting a bigger share of the market?” 

A very considerable amount of the buying which has 
today brought about a sellers’ market is adtance buying. 
The Department of Commerce in commenting on the ex- 
ceptional August increase in retail sales points out that 
there was a decided slackening in September, even though 
sales figures are still above levels for last year, and the 
government says, “It has been observed that much of the 
August buying was of a forward character and this, coupled 
with the new restrictions on installment credit, would tend 
to curtail future sales.’’ 

* 


Sure—sales are booming right now. Latest official figures 
cover the month of August, and the Department of Com- 
merce points out that the dollar sales of grocery chain stores 
reached an all-time seasonally adjusted high of 142.6 
(1929-1931 equals 100), while the similar adjusted figure 
for sales of general merchandise in rural areas reached the 
all-time high of 208.7. 

While the money is rolling in and the full impact of 
the new taxes is still to be felt, spending for fun soars, 
with theatres, liquor, books and travel sharing in the boom. 
Race tracks have been hanging up new attendance and 
betting totals. The book publishing business which nor- 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 1, 1941: 


mally hibernates during hot weather, has been startled py 
sales increases of 20% or more. Distillers’ sales are up 
about 25% over last year. Travel statistics coming from 
railroad, plane and bus lines also testify to the free-spend- 
ing trend, with travel up 30% or more. The New Haven 
Railroad, long in receivership, has applied for permission 
to buy more passenger coaches and diners. Weekly theater 
attendance is running more than 15% above last year. 


* 


But it isn’t going to last. There will be a buyers’ market 
long before most businessmen expect it—and it is coming 
because the government has learned a few things from the 
experiences of the last war. No war is ever paid for while 
it is going on, but as against 23 years ago when no serious 
attempts were made to pay for very much of the war at 
the moment, this time we are set on paying two-thirds or 
more of the cost currently. 

In the 1917-1918 period, many manufacturers fired their 
sales departments and discontinued their advertising be- 
cause they had enough business to last for months. They 
were fully equipped to make arms for the prosecution of 
war—but they were hopelessly ill-equipped to supply the 
demands of peace-time living. They had a factory, but no 
sales force. Their one customer—the government—was 
well stocked up, their old customers had been won over by 
firms that had the foresight to keep a sales force together. 


Face the Facts 


UNDER THE HEADING “Face the Facts Quiz,” Reiss 
Advertising, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
has worked up 83 searching questions which business ex- 
ecutives in all lines of business either are asking themselves 
or should be asking-themselves today. Some samples: 

What items in our line produce our greatest profit? 
What can we do to concentrate our business on the most 
profitable part or parts of our line? 

Must we continue to be as liberal as we have been in 
the past with regard to return-goods and cancellation privi- 
leges ? 

Shall we continue to make advertising allowances? 

What are we doing to get our salesmen to concentrate 
their selling time on those items in our line on which we 
have no backlogs or on those more profitable items in the 
line to which we would rather devote our productive 
facilities ? 

What are we doing to get our salesmen to help us elimi- 
nate undesirable distributors and in general to strengthen 
our distribution ? 


PER CENT OF SALES ON CREDIT 


~ Per Cent ‘of ‘Retail Business Which Was Done on Credit’in 1939 
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How well-known is our name? If we eliminate our 
advertising, how quickly will our name be forgotten? 

Could advertising, now, help us to eliminate our un- 
profitable private brand business and build our brand more 
strongly than ever? 

When we talk about advertising for the future, is our 
advertising really developed so that it builds for the future, 
or is it simply week-kneed institutional advertising? 

Has our advertising made any genuine capital of current 
developments or is our advertising as divorced from the 
current situation as the Eskimos? 

When we advertise substitutes, do we have to be apolo- 
getic? 

What part of our present incoming business is due to 
the snowballing of orders? How quickly will these snow- 
balled orders disappear once reasonably prompt delivery is 


assured ? 


What are we doing specifically—other than merely to talk 
about it—to prepare for after-the-war markets? What re- 
search have we planned with regard to new products, new 
markets, etc.? Have we established a “when peace comes 
committee?”” Have we marked out the objectives and 
procedure for this committee? 

What new product or products are we working on in 
anticipation of the war’s end? What new colors, new sizes, 
new styles, etc.2 What are we experimenting with? If, 
for example, the war should end suddenly in March, 1942, 
how well equipped would we be to introduce new numbers 
in our line in order to get a head start on competition in 
the fight for peace-time markets? 


Managerial Ingenuity 


ONE OF THE FIRST INDUSTRIES to be hit by short- 
ages and priorities was the civilian end of the aluminum 
business—and we can only hope that other manufacturers 
now faced by similar priorities and shortages will succeed 
as well as the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. in finding a 
way out. Their supplies of aluminum ware are getting 
thinner and thinner—but they didn’t fire their salesmen or 
cancel their advertising. Instead they looked around to find 
what else these salesmen could sell. Today the line in- 
cludes silver flatware, knives, cleansers, and water softening 
devices. Tomorrow they are adding glass cooking utensils 
to the rapidly disappearing metal line. 


* 


As soon as it was certain that aluminum would be ra- 
tioned, officials of the company began casting about for 
substitutes which would enable them to keep a valuable 
sales force in fighting trim and produce sales revenue. The 
substitutes, of course, had to meet price and quality stand- 
ards, they had to possess ready appeal to housewives, and 
they had to have a good chance of escaping present or 
future priorities. 

We think that we do not overrate the ingenuity of 
American marketing executives; we think that the majority 
of others will discover equally satisfactory solutions to new 
and unexpected problems. Another good example of how 
this can be done is the current campaign of the Waste 
Paper Consuming Industries of America, These firms will 
serve themselves and the nation by their concerted coopera- 
tive drive to save waste paper instead of burning it up. 


* 


In that connection, Subscriber Harry Tankoos, Jr., adver- 
tising manager of the M. J. Merkin Paint Co., N. Y., 
writes, “There are undoubtedly thousands of companies 
who find, as we do, an accumulation of old catalogs, price 
lists, overruns of advertising material no longer current, 
and other printed matter serving no practical purpose. Why 
don’t they sell this material to the Waste Paper Industries 
representatives, and turn over the money realized to the 
U. S. O.? In this way they would be doing something 
constructive to relieve the paper shortage and at the same 
time swell the coffers of the very worth-while U. S. O.” 
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This was the home of British Press News. On the day follow- 
ing the Luftwaffe’s lucky hit the magazine staff was at work in 
new quarters. Records of publishers over there are made in 
triplicate, stored in different buildings. Advertising in British 
periodicals is down no more than 20% from pre-war days, and 
very likely would be running ahead if it were not for the paper 
shortage. British manufacturers are all-out for winning the 
war, but they are not forgetting that some day—soon, they 
hope—they will need customers for peace-time products. 


Vitamins—Food or Cosmetic? 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION has won a 
signal victory against two leaders in the cosmetics field, 
Pond’s Extract Co. and Jergens-Woodbury Sales Corp. 
Both companies fought the Commission’s complaint that 
the companies were guilty of misrepresentations regard- 
ing the effect of vitamin products which were added to 
their cosmetics. Pond’s has been ordered to cease and 
desist “from representing that its creams or lotions have 
any added beneficial value by reason of their vitamin 
A content,” while Jergens-Woodbury is told to stop ‘‘repre- 
senting in any manner that their creams or soap have any 
added beneficial value upon the skin by reason of their 
vitamin content.’’ The Commission based its stand on the 
ground that vitamins can be absorbed through the skin, but 
when so absorbed have a systemic rather than a local effect. 
In connection with this point, the FTC contended that a 
person who is in need of vitamins would find it much more 
convenient and cheaper to take them through the mouth 
rather than through the skin. Perhaps an ill-wind to the 
cosmetic makers is a fair wind to the food industry. 
Other legal decisions of interest to marketers during the 
fortnight include: A decision by the Washington State 
Supreme Court that the state’s Fair Trade Act is constitu- 
tional—and a similar decision in New Orleans that the 
Louisiana Fair Trade Act is unconstitutional. . . . A 
Pennsylvania law which may be copied by other states is 
House Bill Number 1023 which makes it unlawful for any 
employer to buy for or assist in buying for his employes 
any merchandise not manufactured by him or handled in 
the regular course of his trade. Leading retailers in Penn- 
sylvania campaigned for this bill designed to curb the 
so-called discount evil. 
PHILIP SALISBU®Y 
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CLARENCE E, Scott succeeds Edmund R. 
Walker as sales manager of the air con- 
ditioning division of Fedders Manufac- 
turing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Walker is 
now assistant general manager. Mr. Scott 
has been research engineer for York 
Heating and Ventilation Corp., manager 
of the unit heater department of Carrier 
Corp., and most recently manager of 
the unit heater department of Warren 
Webster Co. 


KENNETH R. Miter has been appointed 
to the newly created post of managing 
director of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, with headquarters in 
New York. He was formerly with the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
of Hartford, and more recently superin- 
Scott tendent of agencies of Atlantic Life In- 
surance Co., Richmond. 


Donato G. DuNN, sales promotion and 

advertising manager of Reynolds Metals 

Co., has been appointed assistant to Vice- 

President and General Sales Manager 

J. Louis Reynolds. He joined the com- 

pany in 1938, was with Standard Oil in 
Chicago before that. 


FreENCH JENKINS, formerly v.-p. and gen- 
eral manager of LaChoy Food Products. 
Inc., Detroit, sueceeds Lee A. White as 
president. Mr. White is now board 
chairman. Mr. Jenkins came to LaChoy, 
“largest manufacturers of Chinese foods 
in the world,” 14 years ago as sales and 
ad manager. 


BurNHAM B. Wooprorp becomes general - 


Miller sales manager of Eisemann Magneto Woodford 
Corp., N. Y. He joined the company in 
1919 as a sales engineer, rose through ; se ad - 


the ranks. He is now also assistant secre- 
tary and a director. 


Paut S. ELtison advances to advertising 
director of all divisions of Hygrade Syl- 
vania Corp., N. Y., a new post. Before 
joining Sylvania in 1932, he was general 
advertising manager of Brunswick Radio 
Corp. The position he is leaving with 
Sylvania was that of ad and sales mana- 
ger of the renewal radio tube division. 


Photograph of Mr. Woodford by 
Kaiden-Keystone; Mr. Jenkins by 
American Foto-News 


* 


Dunn Ellison 
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Five thousand farmers and Oliver dealers watched Doris Hansen, daughter of the Woodworth, 
Wis., dealer, put a tractor and plow through their paces at the Oliver Field Day and Demon- 
It was all promotion for the big “We'll Show “Em” campaign. 


How Oliver Cashed In on Thousands 


of Demonstrations to Farmers 


Farm equipment manufacturer’s “We'll Show ’Em”’ drive 


re-trains dealers and salesmen in fundamental necessity for 


machine demonstration, pulls immediate orders, uncovers 


hordes of new prospects. 


Based on an interview with 


JOE 


TUCKER 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager, 


Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 


AVE you ever soothed a baby 

by letting him play with your 

shiny gold watch? Just try to 

get it back. No substitute will 

do. The baby can’t be coaxed into 

parting with the pretty plaything. You 

can apply the same principle to sell- 

ing. Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 

Chicago, during the Summer launched 

a campaign built around an idea as 

simple as the primitive reactions of a 
baby. 

Let your prospect get his hands on 

your product, fiddle with it to his 

heart’s content, monkey with the gad- 
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Chicago 


gets to see how they work—and half 
the selling job is taken out of your 
hands. The product sells itself be- 
cause, like the baby who doesn’t want 
to let go of your watch, the grown-up 
doesn't want your product to slip away 
from him after he has had the chance 
to ‘‘feel’’ it. The sense of touch helps 
to sell him on its potential value to 
him. 

Where to do the job? Right in the 
farmer’s field. Oliver calls it the 
“We'll Show ‘em Sales Campaign.” 

The idea isn’t new in merchandis- 
ing, but some organizations make far 


better use of it than others. The 
Oliver company has long realized the 
necessity for improving and _ taking 
greater advantage of the demonstra- 
tion method of making sales and de- 
cided to do something about it. Oliver 
manufactures such farm tools as Row 
Crop 60 and 70 tractors, Plow Master 
plows, Raydex, the replaceable plow 
share, grain drills, corn pickers and 
manure spreaders. 

In megcHandising to the farmer, 
who is a very practical man, the man- 
agement felt that it must go well 
beyond the technique of, say, the cloak 
and suit industry which adorns size 14 
figures with the latest modes for Mrs. 
and Miss America to gaze at, covet 
and admire. 


“Showing ’em” in the dictionary of 
the farm implement dealer, means 
that the tractors and plows must get 
out of the show rooms and into the 
fields. Sample tools must go to the 
farms where they can be demonstrated 
in the farmer’s own field and in his 
particular type of soil. 

Oliver, convinced that implement 
dealers have failed to take the best 
advantage of their opportunities, in 
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july launched its most aggressive sales 
campaign in years to emphasize and 
stress on-the-farm demonstrations. 
Not the hardest part of a big sales 
drive is “dressing it up.” The 
hard part is getting a workable pro- 
gram, following through on original 
aims, and securing the full coopera- 
tion of everyone touched by the pro- 
ject. It wasn't difficult to sell the cam- 
paign to the “office.” Most Oliver 
men realize the sales value of dem- 
onstrations. The majority of farm im- 
plement dealers do demonstrate—at 
one time or another—but few of 
them, it was agreed, demonstrate con- 
sistently. The problem, then, was to 
rove to the men in the field, in fre- 
quent demonstrations, that the dealer 
has a gold mine of selling power 
which he has been neglecting. 
Oliver’s planning, as Joe Tucker, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager, tells SM, took into account the 
fact that, from the company’s view- 
point, not enough farmers knew of 
the advantages of Oliver equipment. 
Too few dealers are able to express 
themselves clearly because they lack 
the detailed information necessary to 
drive home the sales points with tell- 
ing emphasis. Changes have been 
coming fast in the mechanics of farm 
machinery and the dealers who fail 
to keep abreast of developments find 
themselves trying to sell modern ma- 
chinery with methods used in the 
horse-and-buggy days. 
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ROW CROP70 


Smoother, Finer 2-3-Plow 
Power 


alow Col f 


SIX-CYLINDER HIGH- 


COMPRESSION ENGINE 
Easy starting, sweet performing, valve-in-head type, with 
plenty of pep and power. Precision built. 


NEW COMFORT FOR YOU 

Sit A the easy eae oe and erm no” — stand 
on roomy — all controls at i 
— braking pr Aman Four speeds tench — 
ROW-VUE TAPERED 

HOOD AND CHASSIS 

Full vision of yourework and midship mounted tools. 


MOUNTED TOOLS 
A complete line of field- d tools for all 
ing, planting, cultivating, Tisting, busting. sae 


LOW-COST ACCESSORIES 
starter, lights, power take-off, belt pulley, Tip-Toe wheels 


or rubber tires. 


‘FUEL MISER" GOVERNOR 
7 ak economy with this governor that fits the power 
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The problem, then, became two- 
fold: ws 

(1) To educate the: dealer. This 
could be done'in no ‘bettersway than 
to push him out on the soil and keep 
him there; make him familiar, through 
actual practice, with the equipment 
itself. To show ’em the salesman had 
to know ‘em himself. Knowing, his 
technique was improved. 

(2) To inform the’ farmer. Where 
better than right there on his own 
land? What more convincing than 
seeing his own familiar soil turned 
and worked? Wouldn’t it take any 
doubts out of his mind? Wouldn’t he 
hate to see such equipment moving 
off his farm and away? 

Most sales campaigns are built 
around an advertising campaign. Here 
the advertising campaign was built 
around the sales strategy and not a 
single advertisement was written until 
the stage was set and preparations 
complete for a country-wide run on 
Oliver show rooms. 

The step-by-step program was 
planned and mapped by a board of 
strategy, in a series of general head- 
quarters meetings, much as a military 
campaign might be worked out. Sit- 
ting in were Mr. Tucker, Merle 
Tucker, assistant general sales mana- 
ger; Clarence Running, credit and 
collections manager; William S. Stin- 
son, advertising manager; William E. 
Fulton, sales promotion manager, and 
representatives of the Buchen Co., 
Oliver's advertising agency. 

Branch managers were then called 
in for meetings in Columbus, Ohio, 
and Kansas City, Mo., and asked to 
shoot holes in the plan if they could. 
Their opinions and suggestions re- 
sulted in some changes which were 
based on their field experiences. 

The next move was to carry the 
plan to the branches to be presented to 
blockmen and the branch organiza- 
tions which had to carry it out. Each 
group was told its part. Branch man- 
agers and blockmen (as salesmen are 
termed in the farm machinery indus- 
try) were to take a hand in stocking 
dealers’ showrooms. Checks were 
made on the efficiency with which 


Informative Labeling Comes to the Farm 
Implement Field: Oliver added to the 
success of its Summer campaign by sup- 
plying dealers with “hang-on” cards like 
these—one for each type of equipment 

to be attached to machines on display so 
that the farmers could quickly learn the 
outstanding features of each. Reverse side 
of the card announced “You can buy this 
sturdy Oliver machine on EASY PAY- 
MENTS. Let us show you how small 
regular payments will make you an 

owner. Price $———.” 


follow-up’ programs were instituted. 
Credit mathagers assisted in smoothing 
credit’ difficulties. Plant engineers 
gave their assistance to educating the 
dealers ‘and field personnel to a more 
comiplete understanding of Oliver 
equipment through the medium of 
field meetings at which all phases of 
implement construction, repair and 
operation were discussed. 

From these meetings the various 
groups went out to do their jobs— 
the blockmen to inspire the dealers 
and get them to stock the Oliver line 
to meet the anticipated calls for dem- 
onstrations. Their warning was: 

“Stock, because you can’t sell the 
Oliver line if ‘you don’t stock it.” 

The advertising department sup- 
plied the ‘dealers with copies of the 
inquiry ads to be run in farm papers 
so that they could be prepared to meet 
the effects of the advertising program. 
The sales promotion department sup- 
plied show room display posters urg- 
ing prospects to ask for a test of 
Oliver tools. Educational material 
was supplied to dealers so that, along 
with the special instructional meet- 
ings, they had the advantage of easy- 
to-read literature to give them a broad- 
er background for selling. 

When all of the other preparations 
were completed, and not until then, 
was the advertising portion of the 
program launched. Advertising started 
with July issues with schedules running 
through November. Thus for five 
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BEST EY YOUR BT TEST! 


THE OLIVER 
PLOW MASTER 


The plow your neni a your pocketbook— 
v ‘ 

SIMPLER HITCH 

For proper draft with any tractor: high-clearance, non- 

itn woman 

FLAT STEEL BEAMS 


Strongest for plow of this size: High carbon steel, 
heat-treated for ts toughness. Parts fit snugly, will not work 
loose. 


FOOLPROOF LIFT 

i ing, positive, ted with flip of \ 
Aya seme eye Pope ade Pan 
EXTRA-HIGH CLEARANCE 
Beneath hitch, beams and exiles. Overhead land axle. 
Plenty of rakel 
BALL-BEARING DEPTH SCREW 
Never gets out of reach like @ lever. Easy to turn. Wider 
and finer range of adjustment. 
RAYDEX BASES AND POINTS - 
Better scouring, better covering, lighter draft bases with 
points so cheap they can be replaced like a dull safety 
razor blade. 

- Feet kind as onan 
” piooetiog expurtease 
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months a total of 5,000,000 persons a 
month would read the Oliver message 
in 27 farm and trade publications. 

Advertisements in 12 farm papers 
were keyed with inquiry coupons 
which solicited the reader to write to 
the Chicago office for free razor 
blades. These appeared in the Cap- 
per’s Farmer, Farm Journal and Farm- 
er's Wife, Hoard’s Dairyman, Kansas 
Farmer, Missouri Ruralist, Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, Pacific Northwest 
Trio, Pacific Rural Press, Progressive 
Farmer, Southern Planter, Successful 
Farming and Western Farm Life. 

The razor blade tie-in was hung on 
a specific hook. The advertising de- 
scribed the Plow Master plow and 
Raydex as ‘the replaceable plow share 
which can be thrown away like an old 
razor blade when dull and replaced 
with a factory-sharp share.” 


Inquiries Swiftly Followed Up 


In addition to the razor blades, sent 
free, those who wrote in were sent a 
folder, ‘The Story of Raydex,’’ and 
another, ““What Every Farmer Should 
Know About the Plow Master.” If 
they indicated interest in any other 
items in the line they got folders cov- 
ering them, too. All were urged to 
asked for a free demonstration of any 
Oliver equipment. 

The mechanics of the Chicago of- 
fice were timed to mesh with the 
planned procedure at the various 
branches and an augmented mailing 
staff was kept busy answering the 
thousands of inquiries which poured 
in. Those who sent in requests for 
razor blades also received this letter 
signed by the territorial branch man- 
ager on an Oliver letter head: 

“Here is your FREE box of Raydex 
razor blades. Each blade is built to give 
you real shaving satisfaction— just as 
Oliver's Plow Master plow is built to give 
you outstanding plow performance. 

“Before you buy any new plow, first 
read over the enclosed folders: “The Story 
of Raydex’ and ‘What Every Good Farmer 
Should Know About the Plow Master.’ 
What do you want in a good plow? What 
plowing problems have been troubling you 
up to now? You'll find the answers when 
you see the Plow Master in action. 

“For instance, you'll notice the excellent 
condition of your field after the furrows 
have been turned by the Plow Master's 
Raydex bottoms. The draft of this plow 
is so light and easy you'll get the job done 
quickly, at low fuel cost and you'll get it 
done right. 

“You'll see how simple it is to couple 
this great plow to your tractor because of 
Oliver's exclusive dial hitch. You'll like 
the flat steel beam construction for extra 
ruggedness and strength. You'll find plenty 
of clearance in the Plow Master with its 
new overhead land axle and ‘Lucky Curve’ 
furrow axle. Oliver's ball bearing depth 
screw and foolproof lift are two other 
features you'll want in your next plow 
when you see their perfect performance on 
the Plow Master. 
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“Yes—the Plow Master is all the plow 
any man can ask for—and at low cost, too. 
Get in touch with your local Oliver dealer 
today. Tell him you want a FREE test of 
the Plow Master in your own fields. When 
you see it perform, we know you'll say: 
‘That's the plow I’m going to use from 
now on!’” 

A green form, bearing the informa- 
tion gleaned from each inquiry, was 
sent immediately to the branch in 
whose territory the writer of the in- 
quiry lived. This form was sent in 
triplicate, the branch manager keep- 
ing one copy, one copy going to the 
blockman, and the third to the dealer. 
This resulted in a double check so 
that the branch managers and block- 
men could quickly determine the kind 
of follow-up jobs that dealers were 
doing on each prospect whose name 
was received. 

This form listed the name and ad- 
dress of the prospect; the titles of 
the two folders sent him along with 
the razor blades; the model numbers 
of any other equipment on which he 
had requested folders; and checked 
the machines for which he wanted a 
free test. This section of the form 
ended with the line, “Get in touch 
with this party right away!”’ and was 
signed by Sales Manager Tucker. The 
bottom portion of the form, to be 


filled in by the blockman after the 
dealer had followed up the prospect, 
had spaces for the date of the fo! iow. 
up; name of tool purchased and date 
of purchase; will buy (cool) 
about (date) ; names of ‘ools 
for which he semed a good prospect 
for later follow-up; and a square to 
be checked if the inquirer proved no 
good as a prospect. 

On receipt of the green form the 
dealer is expected to call on the pros. 
pect as quickly as possible to dem- 
onstrate the implement indicated, 
Dealers, some of them skeptical at 
first, after they had tried out the sys. 
tem, in instances under urging, found 
themselves ordering and re-ordering 
to keep their stocks up to require. 
ments. They found themselves “losing” 
their demonstrator units with sur- 
prising regularity. The plan worked. 

During the first few days of the 
campaign, for example, the branch in 
Kansas City, Mo., stocked 315 units 
of tractors, plows, spreaders and other 
implements in 15 sections of its terri- 
tory. During the first month of the 
campaign 2,650 units were stocked in 
10 Oliver branches. The give-away 
of razor blades was tremendous. 

Admittedly there were readers 

(Continued on page 61) 


Seven Ways to 
Stop a Prospect 


1. Pfeiffer Brewing Co., Detroit, brings the plant to the prospect with minia- 

tures of its brewery. Made of composition materials, the models are eight 
feet three inches long, seven feet two inches wide, four feet six inches high. 
A trio of models are routed from city to city for display in hotel lobbies, at 


food shows, etc. 


by signs in customers’ establishments, etc. 


Local dealers direct attention to the displays in their ads, 


This mountain-to-Mahomet stunt 


has attracted much favorable verbal advertising, and is next best to showing 
buyers through the actual plant. 


SALES MANAGEMI 


2. Kelvinator, Detroit, is using several 
animated window displays this year 
of which the “Wise Old Owl” is typical. 
He rolls his eyes as a sign revolves to 
display “Look at the Beauty,” “Look at 
the Extras,” “Look at the Price.” Small 
cut-outs of other owls mounted in the 
open refrigerator point out special fea- 
tures, while the door holds a large card 
on which are listed all of the Kelvinator’s 
specifications and talking points. 


3. Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit, 
includes a continuous slide-film dem- 
onstration in a display unit for depart- 
ment stores. The lower window holds 
literature and printed ads, the upper one 
is a screen. On it flash slides (Adslide 
Projector Co., Chicago) which may be 
automatically changed every three or 
seven seconds, as desired. Film (by Bro- 
buck, Detroit) is in Kodachrome and 
demonstrates the Eureka’s home uses. 
Electric outlets in the platform base en- 
able a salesman to plug in a display 
model to make an actual demonstration 
on the floor. 


4 & 5. Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y., 

urged people to cool off with 
either a Whiskey Collins or a Tom Col- 
lins by means of a pilfer-proof display. 
The wire coil cannot be removed with- 
out making enough disturbance to attract 


The Calvert 

below was distributed to bars and 

restaurants at a small expense. It has a 
long life beeause the lamp is useful. 


the store clerk’s attention. 
lamy 


G & JZ. Consolidated Cigar Corp., N. Y., 
uses two-decker wire units to 
get away from the customary opened 
cigar box on the counter. Because hori- 
zontal space on counters is at a premium, 
these units are vertical. A clamp makes 
it easy to adjust the displays for the four 
types of boxes utilized for “Harvester” 
and “Dutch Master” brands. A_ unit 
weighs about ten ounces, is made of 
silver-finish wire (except for the signs at 
the top advertising the products), and 
costs about 25 cents. It has nothing to 
wear out or break. 


The Dutch Masters double-decker holds 
a can of cigars on the lower level and a 
box on the upper. This is a considerable 
advantage for the can, because a can of 
cigars seen flat has no display value. 
Moreover, one must fumble to get a cigar 
out of the can, and when it is half full 
some of the cigars slide to the bottom, 
where they become bent. Tilted at an 
angle, the cigars look inviting and may 
be removed with ease. 


Erwin Wasey, N. Y. ad agency, devised 
both the Consolidated Cigar and Calvert 
displays. 
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\ ~ National publicity on “scarcity” of fuel oil might have 
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a knockout to the entire burner industry. But an emergency 


gos: Oy 


committee acted! promptly, provided a comprehensive plan 


» “Save for Defense.” Result: More signed dotted lines, 


IDENTIFY YOURSELF WITH THE 


e... M 
_2= “SAVE FOR DEFENSE’ PROGRAM 


AL of hie Meepiny mater! and We othe: remem helps ahoerr 
On following pages we Available on 4 ce ompmeanve com hems 


Dealers were told how to “war on waste” in this bodklet distributed by the oil burner 
industry emergency committee. It explained the step-by-step procedure with which to 
convince the public that efficient oil heating actually helps Uncle Sam. 


By flipping up the tabs dealers could find the way to handle sales resistance arguments 
in telephone solicitation. Hence, they didn’t grope for words. 


SAVE FOR DEFENSE 


TELEPHONE MANUAL 


meni cod © ical—end 
OPENING APPROACH... fuel bills, May we have our expert call and cake the tens 
tomorrow? Will you be home? 
Good morning, Mrs. Smich, 1 am “ = * * + 
ompan hats are Cooperat: with the 
nment to sve for national detense by cuting down Goon hae coorka Savay homes che uno epipe 3aC ATE 
ions of fuel used tor heating homes this winter. up to 50%, of their oil consumption. Will tomorrow be 
s | heatt * oe ts now with estouniBe instruments all right? 
the »me up to the Goverament standards ae 
* yours is O.K. we gi yu 8 certificate (She may say “Yes,” and you can arrange an appointment. 
not, we give you ye on ediust Or she may give aay one of these answers:) 
as — vs Donor emens as 
T i'll WAIT TILL NEXT MONTH 2 OUR OIL BILLS DON'T WORRY US 
"J WE'RE THINKING ABOUT A STOKER "4 OUR Oll BURNER 1S NEW 
5) THOUGHT OURS WAS EFFICIENT 6 MY HUSBAND SAYS “NO MORE BILLS” 
j ISN'T THIS JUST PROPAGANDA? 8 WHY WORRY ABOUT THE BRITISH? 
9 WE JUST RENT THIS HOUSE 10 ours WAS JUST OVERHAULED 
Wour Trax siis ARE UNPAID VW2i'tt TALK IT OVER WITH MY HUSBAND 
13 WE'RE TRYING To SELL THIS HOUSE 14 NEXT YEAR WE HOPE TO GET A NEW ONE “4 


Headlines into Sales Opportunity 


ARLY last Summer the oil 
burner industry faced disaster, 
as newspaper stories predicted 
a, shortage of oil (actually a 
scarcity of transportation) that wou! d 
affect 5,000,000 homes. Quick action 
on the part of leaders in the industry 
converted what might have been a 
calamity into something approaching a 
bonanza. 

The arguments that brought about 
the change now have a familiar ‘ring, 
since they have been widely publicized. 
Here are the chief ones: 

It would be more beneficial to save 
fuel by cutting down on unnecessary 
automobiling than by interfering with 
the heating of homes. Through proper 
adjustment of inefficient oil burners 
already in operation, a saving of 11,- 
250,000 barrels of oil could be affected 
next Winter. Space required for trans- 
porting sufficient oil to heat two homes 
is no greater than that required for 
coal to heat one—therefore, heating 
with oil belps defense. Defense ofh- 
cials had recently asked the petroleum 
industry to increase production of gaso- 
line by 50,000 barrels a day; doing 
this would automatically increase pro- 
duction of fuel oil, which should be 
absorbed by the market to avoid up- 
setting price balances. 


Speed, and Speed Now 


Members of the oil burner industry 
were convinced of the logic behind 
these arguments, and they had no great 
difficulty in convincing defense ofh- 
cials. But the subject of oil heating 
had received so much adverse publicity 
in May and June that, in order to undo 
the harm that had been done, the pub- 
lic must also be convinced, and quickly. 

Both collectively and individually, 
members of the industry rose to the 
demands of the occasion. The newly 
formed Oil Burner Emergency Com- 
mittee called a meeting of oil burner 
equipment manufacturers and dealers 
for June 16 and announced plans for 
a “War on Waste’’ program. Funds 
to support it were requested, and 
within an hour more than $5,000 had 
been pledged in amounts ranging from 
a salesman’s $2 to a manufacturers 
$1,000. Almost overnight the advei 
tising agency. Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., prepared an advertising campaign 
built around the theme of cooperating 
in national defense through heating 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


with oil. First copy appeared in July 
2 newspapers. 

From the Oil Burner Institute deal- 
ers received a packaged plan for a 
threefold program of action—serving 
national defense (through encouraging 
conservation of oil); winning good 
will (by inducing customers to have 
their burners adjusted, thus saving 
fuel); and earning more money 
(through repairs, replacements and 
sale of parts). 

The Institute also made available to 
dealers a number of sales aids: A 
window identification tag for con- 
sumers cooperating in the “Save for 
Defense” program; a certificate for the 
home-owner, showing that his heating 
plant has been inspected and meets 
Bureau of Standards requirements; di- 
rect mail pieces; electros for newspaper 
advertisements; streamers for trucks 
and window displays, all featuring the 
theme, “Save for Defense.” These 
could be purchased at a low cost from 
the Defense Emergency Committee of 
the oil burner industry. 

The dealer manual and plan of ac- 
tion (“for the busiest house-heating 
season in history’) sets forth in detail 
the various steps to be taken in carry- 
ing out the industry's program, through 
direct mail, telephone and personal 
calls on consumers. 


Meet Excuses in Advance 


Steps in the procedure are outlined 
so clearly that there should be no lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of dealers 
in carrying them out. The plan for 
telephoning, for example, is presented: 
in index form, with a series of flaps 
that may be lifted up to obtain answer- 
ing arguments for objections consumers 
might raise. The “opening approach” 
is given at the top, a greeting," brief 
explanation of the “Save for Defense”’ 
campaign, and a request for an ap- 
pointment for testing the home-owner’s 
heating plant. Below this there are 
index flaps, each showing some typical 
consumer objections, such as: “I'll 
wait till next month,” ‘Our oil burner 
is new,” “T'll talk it over with my hus- 
band,” “Next year we hope to get a 
new one,’ and “We just rent this 
house.’ By lifting the flap above the 
index line, text is revealed showing 
answering arguments. 

One might think that the person 
who rents his home would be a poor 
prospect, but the dealer is provided 
with these arguments: If he pays for 
the oil it would be wise to cut down 
Osts, mo matter who owns the oil 
ner; and furthermore, if inspection 
ws that storm windows, insulation 
or weather-stripping would cut down 
waste of fuel, a report to this effect 

ild be provided, to be shown to the 
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owner. Then, too, having the seal and 
certificate showing that necessary ad- 
justments for efficient operation have 
been made might ‘come in handy’ if 
an oil shortage should develop, and it 
should become necessary to ration oil 
to homes that do not waste it. 

This step (outline to be followed in 
making telephone calls) and a step en- 
titled “footwork” (procedure to be 
followed in making personal calls) are 
contained in the handsomely printed, 
red, white and blue dealer manual. In 
it also are an outline of the industry's 
program; the arguments in favor of 
the ‘Save for Defense” campaign; pic- 
tures of various dealer aids available; 
copies of mailing pieces (which are 
furnished to the dealer unsealed, ready 
for rubber-stamp imprint of his name 
and address) ; the home-owner’s cer- 
tificate and window tag, showing par- 
ticipation in the program; and copies 
of advertisements for which electros 
are available. 


Individual Firms Hook In 


As might be expected, leading manu- 
facturers of oil heating equipment saw 
that there was an opportunity within 
their grasp to capitalize on the enor- 
mous volume of public attention that 
had been centered on their industry. 
They entered into the cooperative 
campaign with alacrity. The more 
aggressive ones also staged intensive 
campaigns of their own, with results 
that have been better than might have 
been expected under the circumstances. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
of Bloomington, IIl., lost no time in 
preparing a new sales program, built 
around the theme, “Conserve for De- 
fense and Save and Serve America.” 
Dealer meetings held in key markets 
throughout the country resulted in 
80% attendance and an enthusiastic 
response to the company’s new pro- 
gram. Service meetings were also held 
in the field, for the instruction of serv- 
ice men and dealers in correct installa- 
tion methods, adjustment of burners 
and other similar duties. 

One point in Oil-O-Matic’s program 
which received wide publicity is the 
offer of a $5 defense stamp for the 
name of each new prospect for an oil 
burner, who buys an Oil-O-Matic 
within six months—plus a $5 bonus 
for each four leads resulting in sales. 

Other sales literature prepared for 
the campaign includes: Broadsides and 
circulars featuring Oil-O-Matic oil 
burners; folders advertising several 
Oil-O-Matic products—boilers, Win- 
ter air conditioner, water heaters, etc. ; 
and folders advertising individual 
products, such as a ‘“Thrift-Meter’’— 
all publicized under the general theme, 
“War on Waste.” 


/ (SAVE FOR DEFENSE 
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GE supplied its dealers with ready-to-run 
newspaper ads such as this for their local 
papers. 


Timken Dealers are ready w help you codserve fuel. ,. 
Regardless of the type, make or age of your present oil 
burner, a Timken Dealer will make a scientific efficiency ; 
test and give you a complete report. If your burner is not 
wasting oil, you will receive a Puel Conservation Certify 
cate and wieduw sucker two show that you are cooperating. 
Or, if the burner is wasteful, he will tell you just what is 
necessary to restore it w norma! efficiency. There's 00 muss 
ot bother at all for you! 


It's only good business—patriotic, too—to stop unnecessary 

fuel waste. Now—before the heating season beg ns—and 

before Timken Dealers are swamped with requests, ask 

for an efficiency test of your burner and have it put in 
coadition! Don't wait! 

li your burner is beyond repait—or if you are planning 

co install @ new burner in your home, don't overlook the 

tremendous extra fuel savings you can effect with a Tumken 

Wall-Plame Burner. The saving shown on the roof top 

above is typical. Savings of 20% to 

40% on fuel and electric costs are 

not unusual. Get all the facts on 

“ Timken oil heating economy now! 


7 
Consult the yellow pages of the 
Classified Section of your Telephone 
Directory for the Timkeo Dealer 
nearest you and phone him today’ 


Silent Ceulomatic 


THE TIMKEN DETROIT AXLE CO. DETROIT, MICH prt 


Pee 


Timken’s newspaper copy reiterated the 

theme that it’s good business and _ patri- 

otic to rejuvenate or replace wasteful heat- 

ing systems. A certificate went to cooper- 
ating homeowners. 
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The newspapet’<ddvertising appro- 
priation has been doubled, and copy is 
also appearing in magazines, 

According to Harold Perry of Oil- 
O-Matic’s advertising department, the 
company’s dealers do not ‘scare easily,” 
but there was probably more resistance 
to oil burner salesmanship during July 
and August than at any other time in 
the industry's history. Nevertheless, 
as a result of the firm’s campaign and 
the dealer helps it issued, their busi- 
ness is “as good, if not better, than 
before the scare.” 

“The oil burner industry as a whole 
secured many dollars worth of free 
publicity. People who had never given 
a thought to heating with oil began to 
wonder, Oil-O-Matic dealers were 
quick to capitalize on this. As a re- 
sult, our previous sales records are 
being broken every day.” 

General Electric also acted quickly, 
preparing an advertising and sales cam- 
paign to tie in with the work of the 
Oil Burner Institute’s Emergency Com- 
mittee and actively backing its efforts 
through dealers and distributors. 

A cooperative campaign with deal- 
ers, on a 50-50 basis, consists of a 
series of advertisements designed to 
win heating plant adjustment jobs, 
under such themes as, ‘Find out today 
how much you can save on heating,’ 
“Use less fuel in this emergency!” 
and “Worried about fuel for next 
Winter?” 


Cash-in on Catastrophe 


One piece of copy reproduces clip- 
pings of newspaper stories with such 
headlines as “Shortage of Oil” and 
“Homes Facing Coal Shortage, Oil 
Rationing,” with the comforting sug- 
gestion, ““OK—we'll help you save on 
fuel,”” and text reading, in part: 
“We've preached (and our customers 
have practiced) fuel savings for many 
years. As General Electric heating en- 
gineers, we have made possible fuel 
savings as high as 25% to 50%—and 
given increased comfort besides’ —all 
leading to a bid for inspection of con- 
sumers’ heating systems. 

General Electric is also conducting 
a Magazine campaign along the same 
lines, one piece of copy including a 
questionnaire for home-owners to fill 
out, providing leads for GE dealers. 

Delco Appliance Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, manufacturers of auto- 
matic heating equipment for gas and 
coal as well as oil, is also cooperating 
in national defense fuel conservation 
efforts. Its most noteworthy contribu- 
tion has been a booklet entitled, “82 
Ways to Conserve Fuel for Defense 
Without Sacrifice of Home Comfort,” 
which has met enthusiastic consumer 
response. 
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This ‘82 Ways’ contains no men- 
tion of Delco products, but its purpose 
is, of course, that of earning good will 
for them. The advice in it is appli- 
cable to various types of heating sys- 
tems, and it is concrete and clear. 
There are recommendations covering 
insulation, weather-stripping and other 
methods of keeping cold out and heat 
in. In the section devoted to oil heat- 
ing, there are paragraphs of advice 
under such headings as: “Maybe a 
New Type ‘Air Mixer’ Would Help,” 
“Have the Oil Tank Cleaned Out,” 
“Stop ‘Oil Drip’ Waste,’ and “Don't 
Change from One Grade of Oil to 
Another Without Having Burner Ad- 
justed.” 

The book has won admiring com- 
ments from public officials and civic 
bodies, and consumer magazines are 
quoting editorially from it. 

Dealers, too, are cashing in on the 
book, as is indicated by recent issues 
of ‘Delco Heat News,’ the firm’s 
dealer publication, An article in the 
August issue contains suggestions for 
benefiting from “82 Ways,” such as 
using it for a door-opener in a “De- 
fense Canvass’ of selected neighbor- 
hoods, and passing it along to 
prominent individuals, editors, etc. 

There's no defeatism in the Delco 
organization, which is working harder 
than ever to win consumer recognition. 
R. E. Cullen, New York manager, be- 
lieves firmly that this is an unusually 
good time to advertise, since “‘every- 
body’s talking about heating and fuel 
—they’ll read every word of what we 
say and digest it.” As evidence of the 
efficiency of advertising in such times 
as these, he tells of a man who tele- 


| doe the NATION'S CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
BECAUSE Onl Ocl-O- Matic Has Everything 


—e to WIN THE WAR ON WASTE! 


Save we Sows f DEFENSE 


Williams 
chance in telling dealers how to profit 
from the “Save for Defense” drive. Meet- 
ings for both salesmen and service men 
in key markets and a wealth of broad- 
sides and circulars brought hearty re- 


Oil-O-Matic left 


nothing to 


sponse. “Sales records being broken 


every day.” 


phoned for a demonstration of an il 
burner on the morning of June 20. at 
the height of the oil shorage scare. “| 
see in this morning’s Herald Trib ine 
you folks are spending a chunk of 
money to advertise oil burners, wien 
some people are trying to tell us there 
won't be any oil. It just occurred to 
me General Motors generally knows 
what it’s doing. So, if you folks think 
everything’s O.K., that’s good enough 
for me. Send your salesman.’’ 

For years, the Timken Silent Auto. 
matic Division of the Timken Detroit 
Axle Co, has been advertising its oil 
burners on the basis of their savings 
in fuel oil and electricity, claiming 
25%. When the entire industry em- 
barked upon a fuel-saving campaign 
last Summer, the company found it no 
longer had the economy-of-operation 
selling point all to itself. 


Timken Guarantees Economy 


To meet competition, Timken 
worked out a method of permitting 
dealers to guarantee the economy of its 
equipment. A direct mail and news- 
a sa campaign was also inaugurated, 
informing consumers of the part the 
company is playing in the “Save for 
Defense” program, soliciting oppor- 
tunities to inspect heating plants and 
adjust those needing it, and featuring 
the Timken Wall-Flame oil burner. 
Savings claimed are played up dramati- 
cally in the illustrations, each of which 
depicts a house with a slanting roof 
seen from above, with two figures 
written on the roof—a high one (with 
an x written over it) to represent the 
annual cost of fuel with a wasteful 
burner, and a lower figure representing 
fuel cost with a Timken. It is too 
early to predict the results of the cam- 
paign, but W. J. Chappell, advertising 
manager of the oil burner division, 
believes it should be really effective 
throughout the Winter. 

The moral of the way in which the 
oil heating industry turned potential 
disaster into prosperity is expressed in 
these excerpts from an editorial in the 
July issue of Fuel Oil Journal: “Mak- 
ing a silk purse out of a sow’s ear is 
largely a matter of leadership. The 
transformation is well under way. . . . 
Somebody had the foresight and forti- 
tude to grab a newspaper catastrophe 
and tie it down for the industry's calm 
inspection, The oil heating industry 
has capital, technical skill and estab- 
lished business. Several years of acute 
price competition have clouded its 
long-range lenses, but its bright future 
is coming back into plain view. ust 
ahead is a season of record-breaking 
profit opportunities, not the least of 
which will erase past errors that «0g 
at its salesman’s heels.” 
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This Sliding Scale Bonus 
Starts at “Break-Even” 


and Gets Good Results 


It pays Hygrade Sylvania men to police their own expenses: travel 


and entertainment drop 13%, while sales go up 14%. Both com- 


pany and men get a break as sales supervision improves. 


HE Lamp and_ Fluorescent 

Lighting divisions of Hygrade 

Sylvania Corp.—selling through 

jobbers—is working a 1% 
salesmen’s bonus plan that’s ‘‘differ- 
ent.” It’s different because the bonus 
begins at the point where a man’s 
sales justify his cost to the company— 
it is not based on quotas with all the 
arguments and headaches they so often 
cause. It’s different because the plan 
works equitably for every man, veteran 
or youngster, and is fair to the com- 
pany as well; because it ‘puts every 
man in business for himself,” prompt- 
ing him to police his own expenses 
without offering a bonus big enough 
to bait him away from his necessary 
sales promotion and servicing duties; 
because the plan is so checked-and- 
balanced that it cannot run away with 
itself in such a new industry as fluores- 
cent lighting where the sales ceiling is 
still unknown. 

One reason Hygrade’s plan works 
happily as pure incentive is this: The 
bonus is extra compensation to sales- 
men for extra attention to business 
detail, It cannot be regarded as regu- 
lar income to which a man is entitled 
willy-nilly. 

During its first year of operation, 
with sales on the rise, the plan in- 
creased salesmen’s average income 
l4%. It reduced average selling costs, 
particularly the items of non-essential 
travel and entertainment, which 
dropped 13%. It gave the company a 
clearer picture of individual perform- 
ance by salesmen and by their district 
supervisors who participate on an over- 
tide basis, revealing previously unsus- 
pected spots of strength and weakness 
in the staff and its supervision. It won 
the approval of the salesmen as well 
as the management. 

\fter a great deal of careful thought 
to avoid any possible haywire devel- 
opments Charles G. Pyle, general sales 
Meaager, and Keith Funston, sales 
plonning director, put the plan in effect 
in August, 1940. 

ney wanted the bonus to apply 
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Charles G. Pyle. Hygrade Syl- 
vania’s general sales manager. 


only after a man had passed the break- 
even point, because a salesman’s in- 
come under the Hygrade salary stand- 
ardization plan amply pays him for 
sales up to that point. 

Wishing to relate the bonus to a 
man’s salary and travel plus expenses 
largely controllable by himself—cus- 
tomers’ samples, local sales promotion, 
travel, and entertainment—the com- 
pany totalled all these costs (first half 
of 1940) for the whole sales force 
and divided it by total sales at the 
break-even point. This produced a 
result of 5.5: The average percentage 
that expense, controllable by a sales- 


G. Keith Funston, Hygrade’s 
sales planning director. 


man, bore to sales at “break-even.” 

This was the key figure. To earn a 
profit, each man’s territory had to hold 
such costs at 5.5% of sales or below. 
Making it simpler for salesmen to 
understand, 100 was divided by 5.5, 
obtaining a factor of 18. When a man 
had sold 18 times his salary-plus-con- 
trollable-expenses his operations were 
assumed to become profitable to the 
company. At that point he could begin 
to earn a bonus. The factor was set 
at 14 for district supervisors—who get 
a bonus to stimulate group effort—be- 
cause certain district office expenses 
cannot fairly be prorated against these 
men. 

But what should the rate of bonus 
be? Mr. Pyle and Mr. Funston felt it 
should be low because the company 
sells through jobbers and Hygrade men 
all have to do a lot of missionary and 
service work that does not necessarily 
lead directly to credited sales. The 
bonus should not distract men from 
this regular job already covered in 
their standard salaries. And it should 
not create a spirit of competition 
among the men that would lead them 
to chase sales credits among them-, 
selves. 


Forestalls Booms or Busts 


It was decided, therefore, that the 
company should budget a bonus fund 
that did not greatly exceed 15% of 
salaries. A bonus rate of 1% was 
fixed on all sales above “break-even” 
up to a volume that would add 15% 
to a man’s income. Thus the company 
provided a bonus giving every man a 
chance to boost his pay at least 15%. 

A step-down rate of 14 of 1% was 
fixed for all sales beyond that. This 
was to stimulate additional sales effort 
without letting the plan run away with 
itself in the new fluorescent lighting 
market where the sales potential was 
relatively unknown. 

After running the bonus plan 
through the remainder of 1940 with 
good results, the company continued 
it for 1941 with slight changes, one 
of which was to eliminate customers’ 
samples and local sales promotion as 
expenses to be multiplied by 18 in 
setting the point at which a man could 
begin to earn a bonus. Part of the 
explanation clearly set forth to the 
men this year reads thus: 

“Bogey’—You will have a “bogey” equal 
to the total of your actual salary and ex- 
penses for the year multiplied by 18. 

For example— 

If: Salary = $2,400 
Per Year 

Travel and entertain-° 

ment (total of your 


expense books) = 1,200 

Total $3,600 
Then: “Bogey” = 

18 X $3,600 = $64,800 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Consolidated trim- 
mings in myriad styles 
succeed one another 
in rotation on this de- 
vice. If the observer 
wishes to examine one 
closely, a button stops 
the mechanism. Style 
numbers and prices— 
and sometimes photos 
of the trimmings in 
use—are shown. 


We Show Buyers 6,000 Items 
in Our Line with This Gadget 


The “Consomatic” transforms viewing a vast number of products 


from drudgery to pleasure. Customers also weleome a showroom 


replete with ideas which they can adapt. 


BY O. D. 


CARVER 


Sales Promotion Manager, Consolidated Trimming Corp., 


New York 


URING the last ten years the 

public has been educated to a 

much wider use of curtain 

trimmings. The use of slip 
covers has also increased to an un- 
precedented degree. Our company has 
had to add many new numbers and 
styles of curtain and upholstery trim- 
mings in wide color ranges. 

To show a line of some 20,000 dif- 
ferent items presents many problems. 
For years we have had a showroom, 
but until recently we could show only 
a small part of our line there. Of 
necessity, buyers had to make the 
rounds of our stock floor, looking 
through stacks of cards arranged, 
book-fashion, on stands, subject to in- 
terruptions, competition with one an- 
other and the general distractions of 
operations taking place on that floor. 

A few months ago we set up a 
streamlined showroom that makes the 
task of looking through our lines not 
only painless but actually pleasant. 
The room itself is large and attrac- 
tively furnished, with—as you might 
suspect—a preponderance of items on 
which our trimmings can logically be 
used: Chairs and a couch with slip- 
covers, styled and ornamented by our 
welting and trimmings; draperies and 
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valances made with our trimmings, etc. 
(Because the room has no outside ex- 
posure, the windows are simulated, 
with photomurals showing New York 
scenes behind the ‘‘panes.’’) 

The room is large enough to ac- 
commodate some extraneous furniture 
demonstrating dramatic uses of our 
products, purposely put there to 
furnish ideas to buyers. These pieces 


are changed from time to time, b 
they are always newsworthy decorator 
items, and only one or two are shoy 
at a time, so that the room nev. 
looks cluttered-up. 

But the thing that most endears t! 
room to both buyers and our own 
salesmen is a device we call the Con- 
somatic, that permits the inspection 
more than 6,000 units. of trimming 
20 minutes. In appearance it loo! 
rather like a shadow box, with fluor. 
escent lighting above, to furnish the 
effect of daylight (very important in 
the choice of curtain and upholstery 
trimmings). The trimmings are at- 
tached to horizontal panels of gray 
cardboard, which are tied together in 
an endless-belt arrangement. Upon 
pressing a button, the panels begin to 
rotate, each one remaining stationary 
for a few seconds. 


~~ 


¥ 


There are two of these Consomatic 
devices, one for cotton and one for 
rayon trimmings. In front of each 
there is a comfortable chair and a long 
table on which the buyer may make 
notes, rest his brief case or use other- 
wise as he wishes. 

The only drawback to these display 
units is that department store buyers 
are always trying to buy them from us, 
to use for their customers—a pro- 
cedure that would be expensive and 
not practicable. But as a time-saver 
and a means of showing our line 
under pleasant, quiet conditions, the 
are ideal. Buyers like them, because 
they permit them to do their work 
efhciently and in comfort. From our 
point of view, they are beneficial be- 
cause they save the salesmen’s time, as 
their presence is not necessary while 
customers are examining the samples. 
An added advantage is the elimination 
of the necessity for putting away cards 
and rewinding reels of material after 
a customer's departure. 


Decorators can get inspirations here on the company’s products .as they appear 
in the home. 
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{etropolitan Patterns Its Procedure 
for Selecting Insurance Agents 


Nine years of research have gone into the development of 


the technique for selecting new men which is now being 


used the country over by managers for the Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Co. 


Its aim: To find men most likely to 


succeed, and to improve service to policyholders. 


Based on an interview with 


THOMAS 


M. STOKES 


Staff Supervisor, Field Training Division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York 


HE procedure followed by the 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Co., in selecting new agents has 

been in the making since 1932, 
when the company began a joint re- 
search project with a consulting or- 
ganization, the Psychological Corp. of 
New York. As work on this program 
progressed, it became increasingly 
apparent that selection research is 
most productive when conducted as a 
continuing program of exploration and 
improvement. In 1939 the company’s 
field training division began to intro- 
duce the present plan to the managers 
of its districts in the field. At the 
present time most of the company’s 
844 managers are using the procedure 
to help them select new agents. 


Agent Turnover 7% in 1940 


In view of the fact that agent turn- 
over in the Metropolitan is very low 
(less than 7% in 1940), the com- 
pany’s interest in improving the selec- 
tion of agents calls for a brief ex- 
planation. It is owing to two primary 
objectives of Metropolitan field man- 
agement. The first of these objectives 
is to improve continuously the com- 
panys service to its 28,000,000 
policyholders. The second objective is 
to select agents who will not only be 
successful in their work, but who will 
also enjoy it and look upon it as a 
career, 

An agent’s position with the Metro- 
politan is one of responsibility and 
trust. From the company’s point of 
view. much is at stake in selecting a 
hew agent, for not only will he be ex- 
pected to sell life insurance, but he 
mus! learn to collect premiums and 
back accounts, conserve insurance, 
help policyholders keep their —insur- 
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ance up-to-date by making changes in 
their insurance programs needed be- 
cause of changing conditions, and 
render other service to policyholders. 

There are 18,758 Metropolitan 
agents in the United States under the 
supervision of 844 managers and 
2,492 assistant managers. 

The Metropolitan believes that an 
applicant, before signing an agency 
contract with the company, is entitled 
to receive a frank statement about his 
probable chances of success. When the 
applicant completes the various forms 
incorporated in the “Selection Pro- 
cedure,” he understands that they will 
enable the manager, when he advises 
him, to be guided by the experience 
of the company as a whole. If, as a 
result ‘of the selection procedure, the 
applicant does not receive an agency 
appointment, he benefits as well as the 
company—because he does not start 
a career in which he is likely to be 
unsuccessful, or for which he is not 
likely to become enthusiastic. Know]- 
edge on the part of the applicant that 
as a result of the selection procedure 
he can determine whether he does or 
does not possess an aptitude for life 
underwriting stimulates his interest in 
the procedure. 


Selection Plus Training 


The realization of the two objectives 
—continuous improvement of policy- 
holders’ service and selection of agents 
who will become successful “‘career’’ 
underwriters—depends in part upon 
the selection of new men and in part 
upon the fraining of both new and ex- 
perienced agents. The Metropolitan’s 
training program is beyond the scope 
of this article; but to understand the 
selection program, the reader should 


realize that the company thinks of 
selection as an integral part of a much 
more comprehensive plan for attaining 
its field personnel objectives. One 
might almost say that agents are 
selected for training, rather than for 
successful performance irrespective of 
training. Improving selection and im- 
proving training are looked upon as 
parallel activities, and progress in one 
is thought of as closely related to 
progress in the other. 

The selection procedure consists of 
a series of steps to be taken by the 
manager: Interviews carried out ac- 
cording to the plan and forms filled 
out by the applicant, interspersed with 
summaries and appraisals, also accord- 
ing to the plan, of the applicant's 
characteristics as observed by the 
manager. It is not a substitute for the 
manager's judgment, but an a/d in 
gathering and sifting pertinent in- 
formation, and in evaluating and 
analyzing it. Under it, candidates un- 
likely to succeed as agents are elim- 
inated at the start. It does away with 
hit-or-miss, casual methods of selecting 
new men. It does away with any pos- 
sible temptation to select the most 
promising of a group of applicants, 
none of whom measure up to the com- 
pany’s standards. 


Every Step Standardized 


No step, not even a minor one, is 
omitted from the directions furnished 
to managers in carrying out the selec- 
tion procedure—which might be called 
a controlled guide for choosing agents. 
The object of the various steps is to 
obtain information providing a picture 
of the applicant—his past history, his 
background and those of his character- 
istics likely to have a bearing upon his 
success as an agent. There are guides to 
aid the manager in appraising and re- 
appraising the candidate on the show- 
ing he makes as the procedure de- 
velops. There's a weighting system for 
scoring the applicant. Finally, each 
man’s records and forms are sent to 
the home office, where a decision is 
made not only on the basis of this 
material, but also on the strength of 
his showing under a medical examina- 
tion and in his credit report. 

The selection procedure renders an- 
other useful service in the picture it 
furnishes of an accepted candidate’s 
background and characteristics, thus 
revealing his needs in training. 
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sports, etc.? (What) 


24. Date and nature of last illness? 


Type of business 


Se BOs aed 
(years) 


% 


selling? 


Chart I 


Excerpts from Acquaintance Form 


11. What things do you generally do in your spare time? 


12. De you have any hobbies. special interests, or abilities in dramatics, music, 
you an | 


Coe CeCe ee eee eee eeeeeEeeEeeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeseoe 


28. At what age did you begin entirely to support yourself? 


35. Approximately how many positions have you had during the last ten years? 


36. Have you ever been employed by another life insurance company? Yes... 
Pees CE gee) PRIOR, 6 ic vieciccces 
ee ee eee ey eee oe ee ee 


17. What position have you held the longest: Company 


Weekly average earnings with commission $ 


i. (a) How much experience have you had in outside selling? 


(b) What different lines have you sold? 
(c) Any house-to-house canvassing: Yes... No... 
ett ite RT ccoxccckrircccscds ces ste nvawioedabarsewersnewas axeews 
(d) Has any of your outside selling work been done after supper: Yes... 
Me... Ce wash Weed WOOGIE . oc sic ccc eccensces How many evening: 


per week?......... Over how long a period? 


19. (a) How much inside selling experience? (b) What different lines of inside 


50. Did you ever take a sales training course? Yes... No... 


io ie a MR cdiusakeeeee aw 


51. Have you ever read any books on salesmanship? Yes 


(if yes) Write title(s) and author(s) of NIE INE va sce vce us nia nlane watoae 


Oe ef Se eee ee 


(months or years) 


re 


(months or years) 


(if yes) Where? 
How long? 


Here are some of the more impor- 
tant steps in the Selection Procedure: 


Preliminary Interview With 
Vanager and Assistant Manager 

Acquaintance Form Filled Out 
by Applicant: A sort of compre- 
hensive application blank, to furnish 
a picture of the man —“his back- 
ground, his accomplishments, and his 
ability to get along with people.” 
Chart 1 (above) reproduces typical 
questions from this form. 

Interview: 

(a) Preparation for Interview by 
Manager, who first reads the Acquaint- 
ance Form the applicant has filled out, 
giving particular attention to those 
items which may be important to con- 
sider further during the interview; 
then fills out a form which tentatively 
appraises the applicant's qualifications. 

(b) Interview of Applicant—In a 
friendly, informal atmosphere, the 
manager asks the applicant certain 
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specific questions. These questions are 
on the manager’s desk for reference, 
but he is supposed to be familiar with 
them and not need to read them. For 
the most part, they deal with the 
applicant’s past business experience 
and his attitude toward the job he 
seeks, having been chosen for their 
practical value in “bringing forth facts 
that are related to the success of 
agents, as well as revealing informa- 
tion that can be of much help in the 
initial training of agents.” The man- 
ager does no writing during the inter- 
view. 

(c) Recording Interview — Imme- 
diately after the interview the manager 
fills in the gist of the applicant’s 
answers, frequently recording his exact 
words, 


(d) Review of Acquaintance Form 
Summary—The manager then reviews 
the tentative ratings he made after his 
preliminary reading of the applicant's 
Acquaintance Form, and makes any 


changes that seem necessary in the 
light of the further contact he has ‘iad 
with the applicant in the inter: ‘ey 
just concluded. 


(e) Summary of Interview—CGr 4 
form provided for the purpose. { 
manager checks characteristics he ob. 
served in the applicant during the 
interview; and he makes two general 
ratings on his “value to organization” 
and “How does he compare with the 
general run of candidates?” Excerpts 
from the Summary of Interview Form 
are shown in Chart II. (See page 30) 


Personnel Form: 

This is a set of questions dealing 
with subjects which have been found 
to be related to the probable success of 
an agent. They include such personal 
matters as the distance between the 
applicant's home and the territory he 
will cover; number of dependents: 
ownership of automobile, insurance, 
savings, etc.; manner of spending 
spare time, and other similar facts. 
Another section consists of questions 
which, when answered, senile a pic- 
ture of the applicant’s personality or 
ability to meet and get along with 
people. These questions are so phrased 
that in answering them the applicant 
shows whether or not he has the type 
of personality best adapted for success- 
fully carrying out the duties of an 
agent. Using the scoring sheet pro- 
vided, the manager checks the appli- 
cant’s answers on the personnel form 
and credits him with points earned for 
each. 


Calculation Form: 


This includes practical computations 
of the type the applicant will need to 
use if he becomes an agent. He needs 
no special knowledge of life insurance 
in order to answer the questions. The 
problems all have an insurance slant, 
however. Example: ‘“What would the 
monthly premium be on a $6,500 
policy, if the premium for $1,000 is 
$1.81?” Using a scoring form, the 
manager determines the applicant's 
score, assigning credit points as indi- 
cated on the sheet. 

With the information he has accu- 
mulated about the applicant through 
these steps, and the aid he has had in 
organizing it, the manager should have 
a better than average knowledge of the 
man’s capacities and his chance for 
success as an agent. It has been made 
clear to him that he should also use 
his judgment with regard to the ap- 
plicant. If he considers it advisable to 
do so, he may recommend a candidate 
who has made a poor showing, ¢x- 
plaining, in a letter to the home otiice, 
his reasons for thinking the applicant 
will succeed despite this poor showing. 

Because of the low turnover among 
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Plowing a 


1600-mile furrow 


for defense 


Here’s the new cable route—from Omaha to Cheyenne, to Denver, to Salt 
Lake City, to Sacramento. The special plow in the picture cuts a deep, 
narrow trench, lays two cables, and refills, in one continuous operation. 
Each plow can cover several miles a day under favorable conditions. 
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Tue nation’s transcontinental 
telephone facilities are being 
more than doubled—in a hurry! 

Telephone crews now are 
working west from Omaha. 
Others soon will start east from 
Sacramento. When they meet, 
their tractor-hauled “plow 
trains” will have buried two 
Long Distance telephone 
cables three feet underground, 
in a furrow 1600 miles long! 


LONG DISTANCE helps 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” is broadcast every Monday evening 
over the N.B.C. Red Network 
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unite the nation 


xen" 
SACRAMENTO 


Together, these twin cables 
provide for more than 500 new 
telephone talking channels — 
plus facilities for radio, teletype 
and telephoto. Protected 
against all weather hazards, 
they make it unlikely that 
America’s coast-to-coast com- 
municationswill ever be broken. 

Big as it is, this job is only a 
small part of the Bell System’s 
share in national defense. 
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2. Appearance 


sel ode he ae Careless 


ae awe aaaens Rambles 


8. Initiative 


SP a ee eee Resourceful 


Chart II 


Excerpts from Summary of Interview Form 


TrVUTTTITT TTT Neat and good taste 


ida er aga oer Unsuitable for business contacts 


eewaewaaen akties \pologetic manner 


Sia iaiiiordia ature anette Pleasant and businesslike manner 


yer rere Sticks to the point 


pre arnata oto) ore Lacks self-confidence 
Lapeaa nine eames Uses common sense 
ee ee May use poor judgment 


Saigahe a wine wepeetnis Clever in understanding and handling situations 


10. Has he the ability to get along with others? Yes.... No.... Doubtful.... 
11. How does he compare with the general run of eandidates? E... G... F... 
P... D... (Meaning Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, Doubtful) 


Metropolitan Life agents, there are 
some managers who have not yet had 
any need to select new agents with the 
selection procedure. Further analysis 
and appraisal of results from its use 
will be made from time to time. Early 
surveys indicate that agents selected 
under the procedure were judged by 
their managers, after three months of 
service, to be above the average of 
men with the same amount of expe- 
rience. It is obvious that all concerned 
find the method to be very much 
worth while. 

The response it has had from man- 
agers is Owing partly to the manner in 
which it has been introduced. Man- 
agers were kept informed of the work 
being done in the preliminary research 
and many participated in it, In putting 
the plan into effect, the 125 field train- 
ing instructors who introduced it have 
used tact, making it plain that it is an 
aid in the selecting of new agents, not 
a substitute for judgment. 

The selection procedure is the fruit 
of nine years of work by the Psycho- 
logical Corp. and Metropolitan Life. 
It began with the training of the psy- 
chologists engaged in the preliminary 
research, these men having attended 
the company’s training school and 
learned insurance as new agents learn 
it. Tests were drawn up and given to 
groups of new men (not to old ones). 
The tests themselves were tested, 
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under a plan of systematic review of 
the records of men tested at intervals 
of three and six months, and of a year. 
Another factor considered was the 
agent’s staying power, as it was 
deemed important to choose men who 
would remain with the company, 
rather than brilliant producers who 
might soon pass on to other fields. 

Meanwhile, the tests were changing 
form, as is indicated by the fact that 
the 45 questions now comprising the 
“Agents Personnel Form’ were 
selected from thousands that had been 
tried out for varying periods. Groups 
of managers cooperated in the work, 
practised interviewing, and admin- 
istered tests to applicants. The assist- 
ance of managers was valuable in it- 
self, but their participation was also 
part of the process of educating the 
organization in the usefulness of the 
procedure as preparation for its final 
acceptance, 

Many interesting conclusions were 
reached during the research period. It 
was discovered, for instance, that a 
good sales personality (genuine liking 
for people and ability to get on well 
with them) ; interest in the job; zeal 
(or “drive’’) ; background of a given 
type—all these enter into the make-up 
of the successful agent. A high degree 
of intelligence in combination with 
these qualities is likely to provide 
managerial material. 


In the preliminary work in builc 
the various forms used in the selec::on 
procedure, many questions were tried 
and discarded. Most of the questions 
have no “right” or “wrong’’ ansv ers, 
but it has been discovered that apli- 
cants who answer in a certain mariner 
tend to win more success as agents 
than those who answer otherwise 

More than 500 men have been en- 
gaged under the present form of the 
selection procedure. Significant com- 
ments from managers, most of them 
approving the plan, are beginning to 
come in. As one expresses it, ‘There 
is nothing in the procedure that is new 
to me; I had done everything in it— 
but until the method was introduced, | 
had never done all these things in 
connection with any one applicant. I 
like it because it absolutely prevents 
overlooking any necessary step in 
choosing a new man.”’ 

Another comments: “Under the old 
plan, there were some candidates who 
would sweep you off your feet with the 
force of their personalities. This isn’: 
possible now.” 

“The selection procedure does away 
with camouflage,” said another man- 
ager. “One applicant, evidently 
having heard that it would be in his 
favor to have a lot of dependents and 
responsibilities, claimed that he was 
supporting not only his wife and her 
family, but his own mother and father 
as well. However, in questioning him 
according to the plan, I learned that 
his wife was working, that they lived 
with his wife’s mother and father, 
both of whom were working; and that 
his own mother and father had been 
helping him. Instead of contributing 
to the support of all these people, he 
was being helped by them.” 

“There’s no assurance that the selec- 
tion procedure will result in the choice 
of better qualified agents in every 
case,” says Metropolitan, “but, on the 
basis of the law of averages, it should 
improve the quality of the sales force 
in the course of time. As expressed in 
the Manual furnished to managers as 
a guide in choosing men under the 
plan, ‘If every manager used these 
aids, and eliminated at the start those 
applicants with low scores, and ap- 
pointed only those with high scores, 
we would obtain for the company as a 
whole a considerably better type of 
new agent.’ ” 


“For Mennen Only” 


Mennen Co., Newark, has begun a new 
radio program for its shaving creams, pow- 
der, and other toiletries on 85 NBC Blue 
network stations. The time is 7:30, EST, 
Sunday nights. Called “Capt. Flagg and 
Sgt. Quirt,”’ the show stars Edmund Lowe 
and Victor McLaglen. Kiesewetter, N 
is the agency. 
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\ is something new under 
the sun—a kind of “magic key- 
board” made by Hammond Instru- 
ment Company. Easily attached to 
any piano, the new Solovox creates 
extraordinary effects. But to create 
$190 worth of desire for this new 
idea was an extraordinary problem. 


(URE for this revolutionary 
accessory sounded off last fall. Piano 
dealers saw the instrument pre- 
viewed at a trade show in August. 
Not much time left for the manu- 
facturer to get distribution and a 
share of 1940 Christmas business. 
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What Happened 
When They 
Pressed 


(as 
per 6th tone selector 
on Solovox) was in- 
dicated. Hammond 
selected The Satur- 
day Evening Post as 
exclusive national 
advertising medium 
for its high percentage of really able- 
to-buy families in all territories. A 
2-color half page appeared in the 
November 9, 1940, Post — another 
in the December 7 Post. Both in- 
sertions were well merchandised. 
Reprints were furnished — actual 
copies of The Saturday Evening 
Post were used as displays. 


BRILLIANT (as per 
last tone selector on 
Solovox)' was the re- 
sult. Solovox orders 
exceeded production 
estimates for the last 
quarter of 1940. And 
following four more 
2-color ads in the first half of 1941, 
sales are still making sweet music! 

Do you, too, want to hear merry 
songs of sales? There are just two 
rules to remember—(1) More people 
deliberately read advertising pages 
in the Post than in any other maga- 
zine; (2) people buy on Post adver- 
tising with greater confidence. 


All through the hot Philadelphia 
Summer, a local steamship company 


advertised short cruises down the 
Delaware River, fragrant with city 
sewage. (I thought of a theme-song, 
“Moon Over Miasma.”) They talked 
about movies on the top deck, dancing, 
and a nightly floor-show, but failed to 
plug one of the chief cruise-gaieties: 
Necking! 
1% oe ok 

Never have I seen boys and girls of 
high-school age pitch woo more earn- 
estly in public. Some of them would 
stand, lock lips, and never come = for 
air. In my day, we were uninhibited 
only when the scene was uninhabited. 

* * * 

“Bird baths, $1.29,” says a sign. It 
seems a lot for a bird to pay for his 
ablutions. 

x oe * 

“Corio Bares Plot,’ said a headline, 
and it didn’t mean Ann. 

x * * 

Canary-Swallows-Cat Dept.: Mac 
McGuigan found this in The Times of 
London, of all places—'‘Is life so dear, 
Or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains ned slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not 
what course others may take, but, as 
for me, give me liberty, or give me 
death !—Patrick Henry (1775).” 

The Duff-Norton Mfg, Co., Pitts- 
burgh, maker of lifting jacks, is “The 
House That Jacks Built.” 

x * * 

Breu er’ 5-Big-Horses Dept.: By now, 
no doubt, Anheuser-Busch has stopped 
trafic in your town with their spank- 
ing team of eight Clydesdales, hauling 
a wagon-load of Budweiser. Here was 
showmanship of the first order. They 
tied-in by supplying picture-postcards 
of the tig which you could mail to 
your friends. 

* oe * 

Jack Hoopes, of National Geo- 
graphic, recalls a story that may be 
new to some of our readers. It is sup- 
posed to have been a real experience 
back in the early "Twenties. It seems 
a Chicago publisher called upon a Mr. 
Jones (let's call him), and presented 
his card, 

The receptionist took the card back- 
stage to Mr. Jones, plainly visible to 
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the publisher through a glass partition, 
who saw his card torn up, and the bits 
dropped into a wastebasket. The recep- 
tionist returned, reported that Mr. 
Jones could not see the visitor, Know- 
ing what had happened to his card, 
the publisher asked: ““May I have my 
card back?” The receptionist went 
back-stage again, returning with a 
nickel. The visitor took the nickel, 
drew another card from his card-case, 
handed it to the receptionist, saying: 
“Tell Mr. Jones they are two-for-five.” 
Sequel to the yarn is that the two 
men became good friends after the in- 
cident. A sense of humor saved a bad 
situation. 
* * &* 
Add similes: “As smooth as a Sun- 
day shave.” 
* * 
I don’t know who said it first, but 
I got a cackle out of this line in con- 
nection with the aluminum-collection 
drive: “From pot to panzer.” 
* * * 
“I came within a hair’s breadth of 
losing him,’’ says a halitosis headline. 
Don’t you mean a hair’s breath? 


We are a nation of misquoters. If 
we can believe Bartlett’s Book of 
Familiar Quotations, Shakespeare said 
nothing about “gilding the lily.” What 
he said was: “To gild refined gold, to 
paint the lily.’" But copywriters con- 
tinue to talk about “gilding” the lily. 

Inflation will come as no shock to 
some advertising executives I could 
name. They have had inflation of the 
cranial area ever since they hit the jack- 
pot. 

* F hk 

Walter Weir, copy-executive at 
Lord & Thomas, announced ‘the birth 
of a long-desired daughter (after three 
sons) with a book-jacket. (Novel 
idea!) Thought you might like to see 
one of the blurbs: 

This is KARYN 

This story, the story of Karyn Weir, 
starts with her dramatic entrance into a 
weirdly lighted room, peopled with white- 
robed figures. It is the eerie hour of mid- 
night—11.55 p. m. to be exact—on Friday, 
July 18, 1941. 

Karyn is nude. Where she comes from, 
people don’t wear clothes. Her hair is a 
fine, silken brown. Her eyes blue —as 
if they could be any other color! She is 
exactly 21 inches in height. One of the 


white-robed figures steps forward, put 
Karyn on a scale—9 pounds, 1314 ounces 

Another white-robed figure—a man—lift 
her by the feet, slaps her fanny. Karyn 
screams! . . . But finish the story yourself 
Meet Karyn. You'll love her! 

* * ® 

For the record, I did succumb to th 
propaganda on all sides that this is th< 
year to buy a new car. So, I turned-i: 
the seven-year-old La Salle (a gres 
car, if I ever drove one) and got a: 
Oldsmobile with Hydra-matic drive. |) 
I may coin a word, it is motoriffic! 

$s ¢ 6 

Chisel Dept.: On me, the title o! 
“schnorrer’”’ looks good. I mentioned 
here that I had been dropped from the 
complimentary list of National Geo. 
graphic and Newsweek. Both publica. 
tions saw the item, wrote that I was 
being reinstated. Many thanks, Boys. 
I wasn’t kidding when I hinted that 
they are “musts” for anybody who tries 
to know the international score. 

* * # 

Incidentally, I am amazed at the 
readership SM has. For instance, I once 
wrote an item here about our neigh- 
borhood grocer, feeling sure that he 
would never know. But an uncle of 
his away up in New England saw the 
piece and passed it on. Was my face 
vermilion ! 

* * * 

Nell Merrill, director of publicity 
for Rap-in-Wax, Minneapolis, sends a 
zany: ‘Mow me down and call me 
Hay.” Just in time to meet one from 
Ed Pope, now of Los Angeles: “Cut 
me cold and call me Spam.” 

* * 


During the recent silly season, this 
definition was being kicked around: 
“A buccaneer—too much to pay for 
corn.” 

i - « 

H. A. Speckman, of McCandlish 
Litho, says that even in David Cop- 
perfield, it isn’t the Heep, it’s the 
humility. 

2.2 
_ Dave Cathcart forwards an interest- 
ing quote from “Advertising Proced- 
ure” (Otto Kleppner), a text used at 
Temple University: “There is a great 
tendency nowadays,” wrote Lord Dun. 
sany, “especially in dramatic critiques, 
to place technique above inspiration, 
and, if the notion spreads, we shall 
have the diamond-cutters valuing their 
tools more highly than the diamonds, 
with the result that, as long as they cut 
them in accordance with the rules of 
the craft, they will cease to car¢ 
whether they cut diamonds or glass, 
and then will cease to know.” 

* * 

You would shudder to receive 
stolen carpet, yet you wouldn’t mind 
a hooked rug. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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Business-Consumer Relations 


USINESS for many years has 

been urged to measure the im- 

portance of the consumer 

movement not so much in 
terms of its rank and file strength, but 
in the power of its militant extreme 
leadership. At the same time that 
business men have pointed out that 
the antidote to this leadership is a 
consciously developed consumer con- 
stituency, thoroughly informed and in- 
telligently actuated, little has been 
done to develop such a consumer 
force. 

The current war emergency has ac- 
centuated business’s need for active 
support by its customers. Now, during 
a period when government priorities 
and defense needs are effecting impor- 
tant changes in retail merchandising as 
well as invoking numerous shortages, 
the necessity for attaining and retain- 
ing customer good will becomes even 
more essential for business operation. 
Hence, it is particularly important to 
remember and realize that the con- 
sumer leadership saw in the first 
World War period an auspicious mo- 
ment to push its demands, and will, 
without doubt, utilize the present 
emergency in a like manner. 

It is not surprising, therefore, as 
the government plods its wary path to 
price control, that business, and es- 
pecially the advertising section of it, 
should recognize the dangers inherent 
in the proposed legislation to regulate 
prices and marketing problems. It is 
impossible at this moment to deter- 
mine just what will finally come out of 
the present Congress in the way of a 
law to prevent runaway prices, but 
business is almost certain to have a 
tremendous task in operating under 
controls that will, it would seem, go 
far beyond those required for price 
control alone, Aggressive consumer 
leadership will have its inning, while 
business, with no activated consumer 
support, will be hard pressed as it 
struggles to safeguard its rights. 


\dvertising Faces Ordeal 


_Advertising, itself, is slated for a 
difi cult time. It is only necessary to 
g0 back to the “consumer” hearings 
before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee about two years 
ago, to get the pattern. Then, it was 
soucht to prove by “consumer” wit- 
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- War-Time Controls Made to Order for Aggressive Con- ] 

sumer Leadership; Manufacturers Not Represented on 

Standards Advisory Panel; H.R. 5241 Would Make 
Grade Labeling Mandatory , 


nesses that advertising raised prices, 
tended to monopoly, and was in many 
cases responsible for marketing prac- 
tices that took advantage of the con- 
sumer. This indictment of advertising 
still stands, and there is no reason to 
suppose that every effort will not be 
made to “prevent these evils” by legis- 
lation demanded by the nation’s war 
economy. 


Education Would Have Helped 


This crippling attack on advertising 
might have been forestalled had an 
adequate program of public education 
in advertising value been undertaken 
several years ago. Advertising men, 
now realizing the seriousness of the 
situation, are suggesting a move in 
that direction. The recent charges by 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association that government actions 
and utterances show antagonism to- 
ward advertising and point to control, 
regulation or prohibition of advertis- 
ing as the ultimate objective, demon- 
strate how fear is crystallizing. But 
protests have been heard before, and 
protests without action are meaning- 
less. 


PACA Program Praiseworthy 


That is why the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association should be applauded 
for the action taken at its last conven- 
tion in approving a three-year program 
to expand the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing and to combat anti-business and 
anti-advertising activities. The pro- 
gram calls for intensive effort on the 
part of the Association and its member 
clubs, and allocates $75,000 to be 
spent for this purpose over a three- 
year period. An important part of the 
association’s job will be to make avail- 
able education material which presents 
a true picture of advertising, its func- 
tions and its accomplishments, to 
schools, colleges, women’s clubs, con- 
sumer groups, etc. 

West Coast business and advertising 
men have been more alert to the need 
for consumer education than any other 
section of the country—probably be- 
cause the consumer movement has been 
so strong in that area, but their aware- 
ness of the problem should serve as an 
example to other business men who 
neglect or overlook the consumer 
movement, 


This department referring recently 
to the government’s move for price 
control, pointed out that the next log- 
ical step would be quality control, and 
that this, in the opinion of government 
officials and consumer leaders, could be 
accomplished only through standards 
for consumer goods. Late last month, 
it became apparent that the trend was 
definitely in this direction, when Miss 
Harriet Elliott, associate administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply, announced a pro- 
gram concerned with standards, qual- 
ity identifying labels and other con- 
sumer helps. 

Naming representatives of retailing, - 
standards and testing companies to a 
Standards Advisory Panel, Miss Elliott 
stated that the purposes of the panel 
would be: Simplification of materials 
and lines of production; utilization 
of standards and specifications already 
drawn and possibly already in use in 
some place; promoting grades and sale 
by quality-identifying labeling systems 
when significant savings in materials, 
plant capacity, shipping costs, etc., can 
be effected by such means, and also 
whenever serious problems of quality 
deterioration, use of substitute mate- 
rials or rapid price advance may arise 
in connection with material or capacity 
shortages. © 


“We Must Not Be Confused” 


This panel will be under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. Robert A. Brady, 
Chief of the Standards Section of 
OPACS, who formerly was head of the 
West Coast branch of Consumers 
Union. Dr. Brady made his views on 
business-consumer relations clear when 
he spoke at the 1940 Conference of the 
Institute for Consumer Education. 
“We must not be confused. Any at- 
tempts to argue that the interests of 
business and the interests of consumers 
are identical are designed to confuse. 
The consumer wants better goods at 
lower prices, while business wants 
larger markets on better terms.” 

The Standards Advisory Panel is 
composed of representatives of three 
consumer-testing agencies—Consumers 
Union, Consumers Research and the 
Inter-Mountain Consumer Services— 
and the following: Jules Lebarthe, 
Kaufman Department Store, Pitts- 
burgh; Paul C. Agnew, American 
Standards Association; Harold G. 
Brightman, Bamberger & Co., New- 
ark; T. V. Hauser, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., and C. J. Huber, United States 
Testing Co. A second panel, the Gov- 
ernment and Institutional Purchasing 
Agents Panel, composed of purchasing 
agents of cities, states, universities, has 
also been named to advise on the for- 
mulation of programs to increase the 
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use of standards in governmental, in- 
stitutional and university purchasing 
offices. 


Informative Labeling Urged 


As the first step since the announce- 
ment of the Standards Advisory Panel, 
Miss Elliott has suggested to business 
that it give immediate attention to the 
question of labeling in view of the 
current growing necessity for substi- 
tutes and other changes in the manu- 
facture of consumer goods. Both the 
new S. A. P. and the head of OPACS 
consumer division regard this move for 
informative labeling as essential to 
consumer protection. 

Continuing the development of the 
plan for a complete consumer organ- 
ization in the defense set-up, another 
announcement, made recently by Miss 
Elliott, states that a consumer relations 
department has been added to the ac- 
tivity of her division. The purpose of 
this new section is to study consumer 
needs and, in turn, inform consumers 
on what the government is doing to 
meet those needs, This, of course, will 
be an educational effort, designed ap- 
parently to arouse the interest and sup- 
port of consumers. 


Business Needs Program 


Washington realizes that direct ave- 
nues of contact must be maintained 
with the consuming public, if the pro- 
gram being undertaken is to be made as 
effective as the consumer division pro- 
poses to make it. It is realized, too, that 
what the government is doing must be 
made known and interpreted to con- 
sumers in terms of their own interests. 
Business needs to do the same thing. In 
spite of scattered programs by manu- 
facturers and distributors, the necessity 
is stronger than ever for a direct, in- 
timate and thorough educational effort 
by all lines of business—consumer re- 
lations especially designed to meet the 
particular needs of these fast-moving 
days, 

How one of the country’s leading 
food companies is doing just this, is 
shown in the latest consumer educa- 
tion material made available by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. It is a Nutrition Study 
Kit prepared for teachers and con- 
sumer group leaders, and while giving 
special attention to cereals and their 
place in nutrition, it covers the food 
question broadly, presenting informa- 


WHAT IS CARRY-OVER 
ADVERTISING? 
Ans. Pg. 59 
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tion on the right kinds and amounts of 
food generally. It is the type of con- 
sumer education material that demon- 
strates the high sense of obligation 
General Mills has to the public. 

The kit is made up of six publica- 
tions, all designed for practical value, 
concisely written and graphically pre- 
sented. The subjects are ‘Your De- 
fense—Better Health Through Better 
Diets’; “Thru Highway to Good 
Nutrition” ; ‘Meal Planning on a Lim- 
ited Budget’; “20 Questions on En- 
riched Flour and Bread’’; ‘Personal 
Nutrition Record Sheet,” and “The 
Wheat Kernel and Its Food Elements.” 
The material resulted from the Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference held sev- 
eral months ago, and the initial dis- 
tribution was to more than 20,000 
teachers and groups. In providing this 
complete study program, General 
Mills made timely, interesting and 
essential food information available to 
consumers, and also gave an example 
of how the interests of manufacturers 
can be advanced through national de- 
fense, 


‘ . . ‘ 
Canners Association Survey 


The question of grade labeling vs: 
descriptive labeling still hangs in mid- 
air despite the searching inquiry, com- 
pleted a short time ago by the National 
Canners Association, into consumer 
preference for quality markings on 
canned goods. While the survey re- 
port emphasizes the known difficulties 
of reaching and designating quality 
determinations, generally it supports 
the contention of government officials 
and consumer leaders that homemakers 
would demand grade labeling if they 
knew more about it. 

The inquiry of the NCA reached 
7,500 women in all parts of the coun- 
try, and the results were summarized 
in a detailed report. Outstanding 
among the findings was the fact that 
there is very little active demand for 
grade labeling on the part of house- 
wives generally. On the other hand, it 
was found that at least 50% of the 
women when questioned were receptive 
to the idea of grade labeling, after it 
was explained to them, and 33% stated 
that they believed that such labeling is 
necessary and should be enforced. 


Prelude to Forced Grading 


In an effort to sound out sentiment 
for compulsory grade labeling, a bill 
has been introduced in Congress that 
would make mandatory the grade label- 
ing of fresh fruits and vegetables sold 
in interstate commerce. Nothing is 
said in the bill (H. R. 5241) about 
canned goods, but if enacted, the law 
would set the precedent for compulsory 


grade labeling, and would also } 
precedent-making in extending far- 
reaching control over distributive 
methods. 


Bill Is of Wide Scope 


Note the scope of the first para- 
graph of the proposed law: “It 1s 
hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to provide for the securing 
and release of current information to 
consumers and producers relating to 
the supplies and prices of fruits and 
vegetables available or to be made 
available for sale at retail, to foster 
wider distribution of these commod- 
ities by aiding retailers in improving 
merchandising and handling methods, 
and, by better and more general label- 
ing of containers in terms of United 
States standards, encourage the pur- 
chase and sale of these commodities on 
a basis more equitably relating price 
to quality.’ Incidentally, the bill, 
which was introduced by Rep. John Z. 
Anderson, Republican, California, is 
said not to have been originated by 
the Department of Agriculture, but 
will likely have its support. 


Distributive Field Invaded 


The Department of Agriculture, 
however, would be charged with the 
administration of the law, and the 
grade labeling authority would be but 
a part of its expanded power. Under 
the provisions of the bill, the Depart- 
ment would operate a complete con- 
sumer and marketing service to make 
public information on current and 
prospective supplies and demand, com- 
mercial movement, location, disposi- 
tion, quality and condition, nutritional 
values, and prices of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. The bill would further 
empower the department to investigate 
the standardization, grading, prepara- 
tion for market, packaging, handling 
and distribution through wholesale 
and retail outlets of the foods covered, 
and after establishing standards and 
gtades, go into such matters as im- 
proved merchandising, display and 
sales methods. 


The Question Before Business 


If such a law is enacted, it could 
—and will—easily be spread to covet 
the distribution and sales of all con- 
sumer goods. The question now be- 
fore the house is who can do the better 
job—government officials or seasoned 
business men? If business believes that 
it can do the best job, vow is the time 
to convince consumers of the fact, and 
to marshall public support for the con- 
tinuance of unfettered productive and 
distributive enterprise. 
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Gene Shumate, 
KSO-KRNT rapid 
fire sports an- 
mouncer for 5 
years, has THE 
sports following in 
Central Iowa. 
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Don O’Brien is 
new this season to 
WNAX. He has 
years of sports 
experience and 
WNAX area fans 
like his style. 


Mac McElroy is 
the popular sports 
announcer who 
handles baseball 
and other local 


sports events on 
WMT. 
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Newey 


Sports fans listen to the Cowles Stations because 
they get sports broadcasts aimed at their special 
interests. Localized programming has built 
regular Cowles Stations listeners in this great 


$2,000,000,000 market. 


In the Cowles Stations, you buy a group of sta- 
tions individually tuned to the likes of a million 
and a half radio families. You buy active local 
loyalties. You buy regular audience built by indi- 
vidualized station planning. 


The Cowles Stations give you broad, produc- 
tive coverage —created through the intensive 
impact of localized station performance. 


CEDAR RAPIDS-WATERLOO 
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Represented by The KATZ Agency 


DES MOINES 


WNAX 


SIOUX CITY-YANKTON 
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Advertising that is helpful to customers and 
prospects is of obvious worth to them; to the 
advertiser... even to critics of advertising. 


Here’s an example : 
One company, far behind on deliveries, found its 
sales-service division burdened to an unbelievable 
extent. Customers and prospects alike were de- 
manding help in training new operators, help in 
maintaining the efficiency of old equipment. 

Not until the sales and service staffs were ap- 
proaching the point of complete exhaustion did 
this manufacturer realize that the strain could be 
eased tremendously by using advertising to dissem- 
inate, quickly and accurately, much of the useful 
information that his men were trying to distribute 
in person. In their business paper advertising 
(which, incidentally, reached many in need of help 
about whom they did not know) they offered oper- 
ating manuals, and suggested ideas for speed-ups 
and short cuts. Thus, their advertisements became 
useful vehicles of communication ... the kind of 
advertising that needs no defenders. 


life! 
ccing the product? Not on your 
Quit advertisins 
They're not letting anyone forget the features of 
their product. But they are, in addition, helping 
solve the problems created by delayed deliveries 
. serving as well as selling. 
This advertising is helping now to hold markets 
that they'll sorely need in the future. That is a won- 
derful bonus which is bestowed upon those who, 
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worried as they may be about the future, devote 
their energies and resources to surmounting /oday’s 
problems, first! 

We have yet to see an example of useful adver- 
tising, designed to help ease today’s pressure, that 
did not at the same time build a sound foundation 
for future business. 


roblems, 


rsV ; 
ewe ortunity 


Gus 
The Tougher Your dvertising Opp 


The Bisger Your A 


Business paper editors find their readers more than 
ever grateful for helpful editorial material, upon 
which today’s conditions have made them increas- 
ingly dependent. 

Advertisers have the same opportunity to entrench 
themselves firmly in the good graces of those readers. 

Of the two, the advertiser receives the greater re- 
ward for being helpful. All the editor gets out of it, 
aside from personal satisfaction, is an increase in 
new and renewed subscriptions. The adv ertiser gets 
an immediate cure for some of his current head- 
aches, and the enduring good will of his trade, which 
might well mean the difference between oblivion 
or security in days to come. 
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| Consider this case: A consumer goods manufac- We're still collecting the case histories upon which 


turer starts a campaign in dealer papers explaining it will be based, so don’t expect your copy for a 
why he is unable to make full deliveries, and sug- couple of months, or more. Chances are you'll still 
gesting how the retailers can keep their doors open be interested in what others are doing about this 
by building up the service end of their operation. problem, even after Christmas, so why not send 
The manufacturer feels that he can thus help main- along the coupon and insure getting your copy just 
tain the good will of his dealers; that they in turn as soon as it’s off the press. 
can help maintain the good will of their customers, In the meantime, only you can determine what 
the consumers, by prolonging the efficient perform- you can do to help yourself by helping your cus- 
ance of the product. That is pretty sound long-range tomers and prospects. Business papers offer the op- 
thinking, but its immediate benefits, in terms of in- portunity to do this, as you work it out, product by 
stantly reduced pressure and irritation, are appar- product, and market by market. They offer the in- 
ent, too. tensive coverage of special groups of customers and 
1p Customers prospects to whom you can talk specifically ... and 
“pig” To Help UU you have to be specific to be truly helpful. Generali- 


You Don't Have To Be ties fall flatter than ever, today! 


The simplest way to be sure what your customers’ 
new problems are is to get out and visit with them. 
Just start with one group and see what you can work 
out for them. 

Then use your advertising to help solve one of 
your current customer relations problems in that 
particular market. 

That kind of useful advertising is its own best 
defender. 

That kind of advertising will not only help build 
a sound foundation for future business; it will re- 
lieve some of your difficulties right now. 


Anyone can start by putting into his business paper 
advertising the things that he says to an irate cus- 
tomer who phones for an explanation of delayed 
orders. Chances are you can do more than tell the 
facts concerning your position and what you are 
doing to speed deliveries... that you can make some 
useful suggestions that will help /iim stay in busi- 
ness, too. 

susiness paper advertising, to be useful, doesn't 
necessarily call for big space. Sometimes manufac- 
turers find that the information which is of ereatest 
use to their customers is so voluminous that ‘supple- 
| mentary literature must be offered. When that is 
| the case, just be sure that your advertising “Tells 
All” that the reader must know in order to deter- 
mine the usefulness of the literature to him. 


at To Say ” 
wie A Ivertising Today + The Associated Business Papers, 
aad , AA Room 2714—369 Lexington Avenue, i) 
New York City 


“How TO Find Ou 
In Your Business Pa 


: That is the title of the new A.B.P. aid to advertisers Oy hs escit oe a “How bate Out What To seed 
Which will be published soon. a a oday "as soon as it is ready. 
We realize that everyone is interested in this sub- PLEASE Print) 
lect rio “1 7e helieve ‘ . °= ; Please send the Name 
: ject right now, but Wwe believe that the booklet must sn: tk a oo 
| be thorough-going and fairly complete in order to cits duciad 


be fully useful to advertisers and agency people. Position 


O ''Mr. President: 
Meet Your Adver- 


) | BUSINESS PAPERS 3 ons <n 


strung My Advertis- 
ing Agency." Street 


-. Anational association of business publica- 
) tions devoted to increasing their usefulness ARG) 2 ee atom 
[as LW to their subscribers and helping advertisers A y John E. City and State.________. 


get a bigger return on their investment. 
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These are the backs of 
Dennison crepe paper 
folds—the $50,000 ad- 
vertising medium the 


MAL TH CORP 


company overlooked for pre 3 

years. Now a carefully rea 

planned series of adver- [eee 

tisements is running Og Dengan te Oy Dre 

there, of which these piibaniialiitesiedinahes 

cuts show two “inser- trmrpre : 
tions.” 
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Practical Plans for Picking Up 
“No Cost” Advertising Dollars 


Almost every company has within its own marketing structure 


potential promotion media which, when properly used, can 


stimulate inquiries and pull in new business. 


It’s all a matter of 


spotting such opportunities and taking advantage of them. 


BY LAWRENCE VALENSTEIN* 
President, The Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 


New York 


OST manufacturing organiza- 
tions have within their every- 
day activities an ‘advertising 
circulation’”’ that frequently 

is permitted to fritter away. It isn’t 
“A.B.C.”" circulation. Sometimes it 
can’t be measured with any degree of 
accuracy. Usually it is somewhat vague 
and indefinite; it seems not to have 
enough form and substance. It doesn’t 
possess the glamor and romance and 
excitement of a series of full pages in 
full color, or a national hook-up. 

But it may be, nevertheless, adver- 
tising circulation of the most valuable 
kind. Why do I say that? For the 
very good and solid reason that this 
advertising circulation, this audience 
reached by the day in and day out 
functions of a business is usually an 
audience of customers, And why does 
that make this advertising circulation 
so important? Because, in most busi- 
nesses, present customers constitute the 


* This is the second of a new series of 
articles by Mr. Valenstein on sales promo- 
tion. The first, “The Sales Promotion 
Department: A Check List of Its Func- 
tions,’ appeared in SM August 15, 
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manufacturer’s best prospects! They 
know the company ; know its products ; 
distribute or use its products; presum- 
ably think at least fairly well of it. 
But, if they are distributors, they prob- 
ably don’t distribute as much as they 
are fully capable of selling; and, if 
they are consumers, they probably are 
far away from the saturation point of 
consumption. 

What, then, is this advertising cir- 
culation that may be going to waste? 

Specifically : 

Every one of your items represents 
advertising circulation as it goes 
through your distributing trade and as 
it reaches the consumer. Ditto for 
every one of your packages. Ditto for 
all your outgoing mail. 

I could list many more—and I will, 
before this article is finished. ‘But you 
get the idea. In brief, there isn’t a 
function in your daily business life 
directly or indirectly touching your 
trade or your consumer, that doesn’t 
afford an opportunity—a golden op- 
portunity—to pick up free, or blame 
near free, advertising dollars. 


Why not pick them up? They’re 
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lying all around. They're simply beg- 
ging to be put into the till and then 
put to work, They're every bit as 
important, every bit as useful as those 
advertising dollars which are tangibly 
listed in your advertising budget. So 
I repeat—why not pick them up? 

How is it done? 

I'll tell a specific “how to” story, by 
way of answer to that logical and 
sensible question. 

The Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
makes, among some thousands of other 
items, a line of crepe paper. Denni- 
son sells millions of folds of crepe 
each year. Those millions of folds of 
crepe, each in its own wrapping, wend 
their way through wholesalers, through 
retailers, and end up in retail windows 
as window decorations; in schools and 
institutions as crafts material and for 
decorating auditoriums, etc.; in the 
home for crafts and decorations. In 
short, crepe paper is truly a material 
of 1,001 uses. 

There are few wholesalers who sel! 
as much crepe as they are capable of 
selling—and as much as their markets 
can absorb. There are few retailers 
who are pre-empting their local mar- 
kets on crepe paper. And there are 
few store windows, few schools and 
institutions, few homes, in which as 
much crepe paper is being consumed 
as might logically be the case. All of 
which is another way of saying that 
Dennison crepe’s best prospects are its 
present crepe customers. 


It follows that those millions of 
crepe folds represent choice advertts- 
ing circulation. Surely because it ‘s 
free circulation is no reason for be- 
littling it. Consequently, it was de- 
cided to look upon those millions ot 
crepe paper folds as advertising cir: 
lation of the most valuable kind. 
fact, Dennison concluded that it wou 
not be dealing in fairy tales if it ¢ 
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Our sixteen years of pushing products past — 


The Best Ad Testing Machine 


—have taught dealers that WBBM is the most 
effective sales-making station in Chicago and 
the rich Lake Michigan region. Conscientious 
dealer-backing is a basic reason why WBBM 
can do the most effective sales job for you... 
and why, since 1925, this single station has 
carried the most—and most effective—radio ad- 
vertising to America’s second market. 


WBBM, Chicago-—-—but my customers, 
and myself, feel its influence 


of their brand preferences. And I 
know it's been so for a long time 
because people around here have 
listened to WBBM for many years. 
They like its programs and, have 
faith in its advertising." 


Madison, Wisconsin 


10 ee Two surveys have shown Chicago dealers prefer 
5 a ee Ye WBBM over any other station by 30% margin. 


"Checking consumer demand I often 

ask, 'How is it you know about this 

item?' Most frequently it seems the 

person replies: 'I hear their pro- 50,000 WATTS 
gram over WBBM.' I believe WBBM oe C 
does a big job convincing customers 
to ask for specific brands. This, of 
course, creates volume and I cer- Owned and Operated by Columbia Broadcasting System 
tainly appreciate it." Represented by Radio Sales: New York, Detroit, 

St. Louis, Charlotte, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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"My store is 145 miles northwest of 


regularly. I know this is so because 


“The most comprehensive probing 


ever attempted in its field... 
also the frankest and least saccharine’ 


“ROPER COUNTS CUSTOMERS” is just off 
the press, under the CBS imprint. It 
offers what its title promises...a care- 
ful measurement of sales results, a sci- 
entific count of actual customers won 
by CBS advertisers as a direct result of 
their radio programs...with every 
other sales and advertising effort 
scrupulously winnowed out. 

It is not a little study, made big. 
It is a big study, pressed into compact 
form. It is really forty separate studies 
of forty different programs — each 
nation-wide in scope, each as thor- 
ough as Roper, each basically related 
to the other thirty-nine — and all 


forty packed tight between its covers. 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM - NEW YORK CITY 


— BUSINESS WEEK, SEPT. 20 
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It speaks quietly but with, we think, 
tremendous force. It names names... 
and dates...and places. It isn’t, says 
Business Week, “saccharine”. But 
neither is a balance sheet. We doubt | 
if anyone can think about radio adver- 
tising in quite the same terms before 
and after reading this readable but 
challenging report. 

It was more than a year in the 
making. It will mean even more, we 
think, a year from now than right 
away. It does go deep. It is, as one 
thoughtful reader observed, full of 
slow explosive. 

For your copy of this comprehen- 


sive study, phone or writeto ..... 


cided to put a definite evaluation on 
that advertising circulation. After 
careful figuring, the conclusion was 
arrived at that this crepe paper fold 
circulation, if it were bought in a rec- 
ognized advertising medium—would 
cost—conservatively—$50,000. Yes— 
there was $50,000 of advertising cir- 
culation at the very minimum! And 
it just wasn’t getting the respectful 
attention that $50,000 deserves even 
in these days of 50 billion defense 
eet 

‘herefore, Dennison’s next decision 
was to give the wrappers of its crepe 
paper folds all the loving care, all of 


the advertising skill that was accorded 
its regular advertising program. Merely 
because these were free advertising 
dollars they were not going to be 
treated lightly. 

Dennison’s factory procedure was 
first checked. It was found that, at 
no increase in production costs, the 
text on the back of the ~ paper 
wrappers could be changed for every 
run of several hundred thousand. This 
size run was then divided into Denni- 
son’s total annual crepe paper produc- 
tion and thus Dennison arrived at the 
total number of changes, or “‘inser- 
tions,” that could be made in the 
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it is the big 


it’s the annual 


Salem market’s 


a “must” 


a 
“ain’t Hay! 


...no, it’s tobacco, the golden weed to be 
sold on the Winston-Salem market dur- 


ing the next few months. (Market opened 


“cash” 
from a wide area who flock to Winston- 
Salem to swap tobacco leaves for dollars 
with which to buy the things they need 


right here in Winston-Salem. 


**plus”’ 
continuously increasing 
buying power that makes Winston-Salem 


on any schedule—NOW! 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


in Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC — Radio Station WSJS — NBC 


"9° 


crop for farmers 


to the Winston- 


course of a year. 

From that point on, the proble: 
was approached precisely as any pul 
lication advertising campaign wou! 
be. The various copy appeals w: 
determined ; their order of importan 
was calculated; the number of “inse:- 
tions” to be given to each decide). 
Interestingly enough, about this time 
Dennison had concluded a significant 
copy test in a national publication, and 
all of the basic advertising principles 
developed and proved in this copy 
test were applied to the “advertising 
campaign’ "—the $50,000 advertising 
campaign, if you please—represented 
by the millions of folds of crepe paper 


On page 40 are reproduced a 
couple of the mew crepe wrappers. 
Only the reverse sides of the crepe 
paper wrappers are shown, because it 
is the reverse side that was put to ad- 
vertising use. If you examine the new 
crepe wrappers, you will note particu- 
larly that coupons are used with all of 
the effectiveness of a mail order cam- 
paign. Here was to be the test of the 
new advertising “medium.” If the 
coupons came back to Dennison in 
sufficient numbers, then, the free ad- 
vertising dollars would certainly be 
dqubling in brass. Well—they did! 
And they continue to come in. The 
incoming tide of coupons is reaching 
new high water marks every month. 


Other Free Dollars Uncovered 


It must be pointed out, in this con- 
nection, that it takes almost a full year 
for a new factory shipment of crepe 
to reach out into every nook and 
cranny of the country. This plan was 
conceived and developed some 14 
months ago, so that it is just now 
really getting into stride. Already, it 
shows indications of bringing back 
coupons in as large a total quantity as 
was produced by ‘regular’ advertising 
during any of the last five years! 

There, then, you have a concrete 
“case history’’ example of what “free” 
advertising dollars can do. In this 
instance, they are pulling an equal load 
with their more colorful brothers, the. 
“paid” advertising dollars. 

That experience got Dennison think- 
ing about other free advertising dol- 
lars. And Dennison has been pretty 
busy ever since, spotting these free 
advertising dollars and giving them 
jobs to do. 

For example, Dennison makes mil- 
lions of small packages each year ~ 
some of its stationery items. Its r 
forcement seals, its many other ann 
of seals, its tiny stars and gummed 
dots, are sold to the tune of many 
millions of packages. Those millions 
of packages all carry the Dennison 
name, of course. To that extent, cach 
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provides a never ending chain of enthusiastic woman-to- 
woman recommendations, which means ever increasing sales. 
Welcome Wagon Service through its trained and gracious 
Hostesses introduces products and services into the homes of 
Brides, New Mothers and Newcomers of more than 500 cities 
in the United States and Canada—in an entirely personalized 
and individualized manner. 
—But Welcome Wagon Service’s sales creating power 
doesn’t stop with just the housewives called upon. Surveys 
prove that so great is the good-will created by the gracious, 
cordial visit of the Hostess—so enthusiastic the response of 
the Housewife—that in countless cases the good-will finds 
an outlet in the appreciative recommendation by the House- 
wife to her friends of the products and services introduced 


to her by Welcome Wagon Service. 


An army of Welcome Wagon Hostesses, 
trained and gracious women of splendid back- 
ground in their communities, is at your serv- 
ice to introduce your product or your service 
into hundreds of thousands of homes and to 
recruit hundreds of thousands of women into 
an army of Good-Will to build sales volume 


for you. 


Write for our Booklet M, which gives details of the result- 
ful, vital part Welcome Wagon Service is playing in the sales 
building programs of important firms, or let one of our rep- 
resentatives explain the specific application of the Service 


in the creation of new customers for your product. 


THE WELCOME WAGON SERVICE COMPANY 


(4 THOMAS W. BRIGGS ENTERPRISE) 
1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY ©* STERICK BUILDING, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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acksonville 
FLORIDA... 


. . IS the ideal industrial location for 
manufacturers of nationally distributed 
products using Southeastern or South 
American raw materials. Jacksonville is 
the logical center for warehousing and 
distributing goods to the vast and grow- 
ing market of the Southeast’ 

says Hl. K. Smith, 


vice president and sales manager of Jno. 
H. Swisher © Son, Inc., makers of King 
Edward, world’s largest selling cigar. 


INVESTIGATE Jacksonville 


carefully before deciding on 
locations for sales offices, dis- 
tribution units, plants or branch 
plants in the South. 


Transportation Facilities 

Four trunk-line railroads, deep 
water harbor with regular sailings to 
South American, Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific ports. Trunk-line air service 
north, west, south. Favorable freight 
rates. 


Warehousing and Distribution 
1,600,000 square feet of storage 
warehouse space, mostly close to port 
terminals. Miles of good warehouse 
sites with rail or harbor frontage. 


Market 

1,200,000 consumers within 150 
mile radius; nearly 10,000,000 in rich 
Southeastern area. Numerous huge 
camps and defense projects are most 
economically served from Jacksonville. 


Free Service 

Our experienced, competent 
Industrial Bureau will gladly make a 
complete, unbiased specific survey for 
you to show Jacksonville's suitability 
for your needs. 
service. 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
Dept.48 Chamber of Commerce 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Please send me: 
(_] Information about 
[-] Copy of your file-size industrial folder “Industry 

Southward Ho!“ 

Name 


Address 
City__ SS 
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Ask for this free ™] 
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The backs of millions of Dennison gummed label boxes, formerly unadorned white 
space, now advertise Dennison stamp hinges, mending tape and related products. 


Other product packages are similarly employed. 


Any manufacturer of a packaged 


line could employ with profit this “cross” advertising. 


package advertised all other Dennison 
packages, But they didn’t specifically 
advertise their brothers and sisters. 

Here was another opportunity—yes, 
another golden opportunity—to pick 
up more free advertising dollars; to 
harness more free advertising circula- 
tion. The consequence? More and 
more Dennison packages are being re- 
designed to carry a “cross” advertising 
message. With this article you'll find 
reproduced some examples of these 
miniature media that tell the rest of 
this particular story. 

I could tell much more about what 
Dennison is shrewdly doing to pick up 
free advertising dollars. How, for ex- 
ample, Dennison uses seals on much 
of its outgoing mail in order to get 
its customers to use Dennison seals in 
the same way; how Dennison uses 
package inserts for “cross” advertis- 
ing; how suitable legends are used on 
the envelopes of all outgoing mail. 
But you have enough of the program 
to get the idea. 

Now—why not a hunt in your or- 
ganization to locate and draft for 
good, hard service, any and all free 
advertising dollars? Taxes or no 
taxes, boom times or not, there is 
never a surplus of advertising money. 
And right now, with rising labor costs, 
rising material costs, and a host of 
other problems—right now is most 
assuredly an ideal time to start this 
hunt and to see it through to its logi- 
cal conclusions. 

Another company that does a grand 
job of uncorking free advertising dol- 
lars is the Eaton Paper Corp. Eaton 
makes a long line of social writing 
paper. As is true of so many manu- 
facturers, its best prospects are its 
present customers. That is particularly 
true of women and men who actually 
use Eaton writing paper. If Eaton 
sold the full stationery requirements 
of each and every occasional user of 
Eaton paper to all of these users, its 


already sizable business would be con- 
siderably larger. 

Therefore, Eaton arranges to put 
inserts in its packages advertising 
papers other than those contained in 
the package the customer has pur- 
chased. In fact, Eaton expects to sell 
a booklet hitherto given away free— 
and expects to sell it primarily through 
the use of this “free advertising 
medium.” 

However, it is hardly necessary to 
labor the point. a we take it 
for granted that everybody is sensibly 
interested in picking up free advertis- 
ing dollars. Where are the best places 
in which to look for them? 


Here are their hiding places: 


1—The product itself. An adver- 
tising message may go on the product, 
or on a hang tag, or on a label. 


2—The package. The outer sides 
of the collins are most frequently 
used to sell something other than the 
contents of the package itself. How- 
ever, the inside of the package has 
also been used for this purpose. 


3—Package inserts. This is per- 
haps the most commonly employed 
method. 


4—Larger cartons and shipping 
cases. Where items are shipped in 
cartons, for example, holding one or 
two dozen, and also when large ship- 
ping cases are used, it is becoming 
customary to get an effective adver- 
tising message in this spot. These 
advertising messages are planned as 
much for their influence on the trade 
as on the consumer. 


5—Outgoing mail. On the letter 
itself, the design of the stationery 
represents an advertising job that is 
too often neglected. Moreover, 2d- 
vertisers who could easily arrange ‘0 
make minor changes from time to time 
on their stationery in order to obtain 
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\vertising value, seem to be deathly 
afiaid of tampering with their letter- 
heads. After the design of the letter- 
head, comes special messages in various 
forms, such as the use of a standard 
postscript, the use of seals, the use of 
oster stamps, etc. Then comes the 
envelope, with postal cancellation mes- 
sages the most common plan. Some 
advertisers make effective use of the 
reverse side of the envelope. 


6—The factory. If you've ever 
taken the New Haven through Hart- 
ford and Bridgeport you've seen plenty 
of examples of effective “free’’ adver- 
tising. There are dozens of factories 
that do an excellent job of making an 
advertising impression on those who 
go by in trains or in cars—and even 
some that have begun to advertise to 
those who travel over their plants by 
plane. 


7—Salesmen’s cars and trucks. 
The fact that the American Express 
Co. is able to sell space on its trucks, 
for poster use, is certainly strong proof 
of the advertising value that is offered 
to a manufacturer by every truck he 
owns. And it isn’t necessary to design 
trucks in queer shapes in order to get 
advertising value out of them. Inci- 
dentally, the telephone company is 
now using small poster cards on its 
trucks and cars, with messages changed 
frequently. 

Those constitute the more obvious 
places in which to look for free adver- 
tising dollars. There are some less 
conspicuous places, too, in which one 
may look and the ‘‘pickings”’ in these 
spots may be equally valuable. I am 
going to list a few in quick, categorical 
order: 


1—Your reception room. Several 
manufacturers distribute leaflets to visi- 
tors, Others have a frequently changed 
exhibit of merchandise in the recep- 
tion room. One drug manufacturer 
gives a sample of merchandise to visit- 
ing salesmen. 

2—Statement inserts mailed by 
your jobbers. It is surprising how 
few manufacturers ever think of sup- 
plying jobbers with statement inserts, 
precisely as they supply retailers with 
the same thing. Practically all job- 
bers mail out monthly statements. 
Most of them will use inserts. One 
company selling through beauty sup- 
ply jobbers gets an average monthly 
circulation of over 100,000 by simply 
sending inserts in bulk to its whole- 
salers who, in turn, put them in 
monthly statements going to beauty 
shops. The inserts cost very little; 
the cost of shipping them in bulk to 
jobbers is next to nothing. Ever try 
this “free” advertising idea? 
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The IROQUOIS tomahawk had three parts—the 
R.A.F.’s lethal fighter has over 10,000 . . . Many of the 
more vital parts for the Curtiss “Tomahawk” are coming 
out of Bendix, N. J. at an almost unbelievable rate—from 
Eclipse Aviation. 

Eclipse has expanded tenfold—in twenty-four months. 
Its in-line production system is geared to streamlined of- 
fice procedure. Specifications, correspondence, details and 
memoranda are talked away to Ediphones—minds are 
kept free for the big problem of speeding National Defense 
. . . Ediphone Voice Writing will “mesh” the time of 
secretaries and executives in a one-man business or an 
industry. For a demonstration —free—simply phone 
Ediphone (your city) or write Dept. $10, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. or 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 
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“TIME-SCALPERS”—AT WORK 
Ediphones help “keep ’em flying.” 
A small cross-section of the gen- 
eral offices of Eclipse Aviation 
and Pioneer Instrument Divisions 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. at 
Bendix, N. J. 


3—Novel store display ideas. 
For example, Welch Grape Juice 
noticed that food stores are in the 
habit of stacking fruits in pyramids, 
with valleys between the pyramids. 
Says Welch to grocers: “Place bottles 
of Welch’s in the valleys between the 
pyramids of citrus fruit and feature 
the Welch Punch idea. In this way, 
you make extra profit out of what is 
normally waste space.” And that 
brings to mind the fact that many free 
store display dollars can be picked up 
by giving stores window and display 
ideas, as well as display material. Sev- 
eral advertisers have found that a little 
booklet of window and interior 
sketches, with set-up instructions, can 
get as much window and interior space 
as elaborate display material. 

And so we come to what may be 
the most important method of all; a 
method that grows out of the current 
emergency situation. Few advertisers 
were able to escape frenzied promo- 
tional practices during the 11 years of 
buyers’ market that ran from 1930 to 
1940. Now, everybody and _ his 
brother knows we are in a sellers’ 
market, But manufacturers in too 
many instances are still giving away 
advertising allowances recklessly, still 
distributing dealer helps free for which 
a charge might be made, still giving 
the trade advertising and promotional 
extras that no longer need be entirely 
free. Competition brought on rivalry 
in liberality in manufacturers’ promo- 
tional programs. And because habit 
is a difficult thing to change, too many 
manufacturers are still spending ad- 


INDEPENDENT 
THEATRE OPERATORS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
PLACED 11.7% MORE 
LINAGE IN JULY IN 
THE EVENING PUBLIC 
LEDGER THAN IN 
ANY OTHER NEWS- 
PAPER. NO GUESS- 
WORK THERE! BOX 
OFFICE COUNT IS 
THE YARDSTICK BY 
WHICH THEATRES 
MEASURE ADVERTIS- 
ING RESULTS. 
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vertising dollars where they could be 
picking up free advertising dollars. 
That’s just another way of saying: Go 
over your promotional program. Ask 
yourself about each advertising allow- 
ance, about each display piece, about 
each dealer help: 

Do we have to give it away free? 

Do we have to be so liberal ? 

Can't we make it contingent on an 
order of a certain size, or on certain 
other restrictions so that we can better 


control it? 

Having asked yourself those qucs. 
tions—and answered them to your 
satisfaction—then I suggest that you 
ask, and answer, One more question: 
What other advertising habits did we 
form during the late and not too 
lamented buyers’ market that there js 
precious little reason for continuing in 
a sellers’ market? There’s a wealth 


of free advertising gold in them thar 
hills! 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in | 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Dealer Helps 


Vigorous Vick 

Vick Chemical Co., N. Y., has 
started its 37th consecutive advertising 
promotion—and it’s a whopper. 

Over 1,400 dailies, plus ‘‘the best 
weeklies and semi-weeklies” ; eight na- 
tional weeklies, 20 monthlies, sectional 
and national farm journals, and sev- 
eral teachers’ and home economics 
publications will carry copy from now 
until late next Spring. In addition, a 
dramatic show (as yet untitled) gets 
under way for Vick on 62 NBC Red 
network stations October 5. It will be 
a half-hour program, 5:30 to 6:00 
p-m, EST, every Sunday thereafter for 
52 weeks. Spot radio supplements. 

Vick’s Va-tro-nol, VapoRub, medi- 
cated cough drops and the new Vick’s 
inhaler will be plugged. Morse Inter- 
national agency, N. Y., handles part 
of the big drive. The rest is placed 
direct. 


Spice Powder 

Shulton, Inc., N. Y., has added 
“Early American Old Spice’’ face 
powder to its line of cosmetics and 
toiletries. The product made its debut 
in full color pages in Harper's Bazaar, 
Vogue, You, will be further publicized 
through the Fall in Christian Science 
Monitor, Cosmopolitan, Good House- 
keeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Made- 
moiselle, McCall’s, New Yorker, Red- 
book, Woman’s Home Companion. 

This list is about the same used for 
Shulton’s other products. Assorted 
dealer helps are additional. Wesley 
Associates, N. Y., is the agency. 


A Fine Place to Live 


The State of Pennsylvania has begun 
a magazine series to attract new and 
expanded industry under the slogan, 
“A fine place to live . . . a fine place 
to be in business.” 

Secretary of Commerce Mark S. 
James explains that the theme “is the 


outcome of an informal survey which 
convinced us that many executives who 
select sites . . . are swayed as much 
by the desirability of a state as a place 
to live as they are by business poten- 
tialities.” 

Initial ad broke in the Saturday 
Evening Post September 27—a page in 
color. It, and succeeding ads in other 
magazines, will be reprinted and sent 
to some 15,000 top industrial execu- 
tives throughout the country. A tabloid 
newspaper, “Pennsylvania Commerce 
News,” will accompany the reprints as 
part of the direct mailing. 

Pennsylvania’s Department of Com- 
merce has an appropriation of $280,- 
000 for the current biennium for its 
industrial division, and the tourist 
division has a budget of $400,000. 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh, is agency for the first division; 
Benjamin Eshleman, Philadelphia, for 
the second. 


Last year Pennsylvania led the nation 
in new and expanded industries—a 
61% increase over 1939 (which had 
been the largest in recent years). Some 
10,800 persons obtained employment 
last year from expansions directly 
traceable to the Department’s efforts. 


National Goebel 


There are 560 breweries in the U. S. 
of which only seven advertise na- 
tionally. Last month an eighth was 
added. The list now reads, Anheuser- 
Busch, St. Louis; Blatz, Miller, Pabst, 
Schlitz, all of Milwaukee; Ballantine, 
Newark; National, Baltimore; Goebel 
Brewing Co., Detroit. 


Goebel will use “‘consistent mag- 
azine space month after month,” ac- 
cording to E, J. Anderson, president 
and general manager. In the initial 
ad, in Collier's, copy claims, “‘only one 
other brewery in America gained as 
much as Goebel” last year, and that 
“the Goebel gain for the last 19 
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Luckies extends a 
theme that was in- 
troduced on the 
radio to newspapers. 
Currently the cam- 
paign is running 
only in New York 
and only in papers 
that are members of 
the Associated Press. 
For the “Wirephoto” 
process is an exelu- 
sive AP method of 
transmitting pictures 
by wire almost as 
soon as they are 
snapped. Probably 
the hot-off-the-griddle 
series will run in 
AP papers of other 
cities if they have 
Wirephoto equip- 
ment. 


art’ 


months exceeds 76 million bottles.” 

Research Co. of America recently 
estimated that Goebel sold 335,000 
barrels of beer in 1940 and 272,000 
barrels in 1939. Last year it ranked 
about 32nd among the nation’s 
breweries in sales volume. 

“Michigan’s National Beer” and 
“Taste it and see for yourself’ will be 
the keynotes of copy—prepared by 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Detroit and N. Y. 


Blanket with a Brain 

General Electric Co. starts first na- 
tional ads on its automatic electric 
blanket with full-color pages in Life 
and Saturday Evening Post this month. 
The blanket has had extensive con- 
sumer field tests in the last few years, 
but only limited production and dis- 
tribution, 

Readers will be invited to send a 
collect telegram ordering a blanket 
from the Bridgeport factory if they 
don't know where to get one locally. 

Copy will contrast the old-fashioned 
way of sleeping with the refreshing 
comfort of snoozing under a “blanket 
with a brain.” An old fuddy-duddy 
will be shown on his way to bed in a 
nightcap and red bed socks, burdened 
with a huge pile of blankets, a warm- 
ing pan and a hot water bottle. Among 
the “eight new sleep comforts’ offered 
by the electric blanket are: You do not 
have to get up in the night to reach 
for extra covers or throw off excess 
blankets. Uniform warmth all night 
lone. No need to remain in a cramped 
position to avoid cold spots. Before 
retiring snap on the control switch. 
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IN DANVILLE, VA., on the opening day of the auctions just begun, the makers of 


_ LUCKIES Pay 27% More! 


— b =s- Yes...27", higher than the average market price 
to bring you milder, better-tasting tobacco! 


ee ® 
is Se as UF i Mae 
° 


—4 
da WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO! 


Fall asleep faster in a warm bed. 

In addition to Life and S.E.P., 
Esquire is on GE’s magazine list, and 
co-op ads with dealers are also sched- 


uled, according to Maxon, N. Y. | 


agency in charge. 


Cameo 
Cameo Cleanser Corp., Chicago, has 
begun a newspaper campaign in Michi- 


gan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- | 
sin for its kitchen and _ bathroom | 


cleanser. Papers of the other 35 states 
in which the product has distribution 
will be added ‘gradually. 

Sales of Cameo have shown a 100% 
increase for four consecutive years, 
T. F. Barnes, president, reports. He 
attributes much of this progress to the 
plastic dispenser, matching the color 
scheme of kitchen or bath, which his 
company originated. 

MacManus, John & Adams, Detroit, 
is the agency in charge. 


Toughness Out 

Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y., is 
using over 250 newspapers to headline 
“Seagram keeps the toughness out, 
blends extra pleasure in” 5 Crown 
blended whiskey. 

Campaign is the result of research 
that established that most people want 
“pleasure” in a whiskey, to be derived 
from the elimination of “toughness”; 
that cartoons attract most attention in 
newspaper ads; that the jingle is the 
quickest, most readable form of copy. 
Five Crowns’ latest promotion em- 
bodies these three principles. 

Insertions will be once-a-week, 


stepped up to twice-a-week in heavy | 


Remember 
Your 
Customers 
With This 
3 in 1 
Pocket 

Pal 


" RULE-0-SCOPE 
By Bastian 


It's a RULER 
It's a LETTER OPENER 


It's a MAGNIFIER 
(With fine Rochester lens) 


No matter how oversold you may be, you 
are never oversold on good will. Use this 
splendid utility remembrance. Reasonably 
priced. Deliveries assured! 


Carrying your message will do wonders as: 


1. Christmas Gift or Convention Souvenir. 


2. Smart Customer Regainer and Retainer. 


3. Attention Getting Salesman's Introduction. 


FREE SAMPLE. Executives of rated concerns 
clipping coupon below to business letterhead 
will be sent a free sample of this new Bastian 
item, together with prices, etc. 


MIE bincucaennacacteunt 2) re 
| RR secccasecessie adept 
UD vcsiceknkcoguaiaibbsiisien STATE ocvceess 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


1600 Bastian Street Rochester, N. Y. 


(DEPENDABLE! ). 


When you send or receive anything— 

sales presentations, displays, samples or 

printed matter—by RarLway Express 

you know your shipment will arrive 

where and when you want it. Rates 

are economical. Service is nation-wide. 
Just phone us. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY 


\_ sarvomanse RAIL-AIR SERVICE j 


», AMERICA'S No.l QUALITY 
GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 

Plain or with Firm Insignia, Trade 
Mark, Product, Initials, Sports, em- 


bossed or engraved in cojor—give a 
ZIPPO and ‘‘be remembered longer.”’ 


| 

: Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 

=ic ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Box 15 Bradford, Pa. 

| = Uy 
| o Art 

5 © By] 2002S det 
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SOUTHWEST 
BY BRANIFF 


TO AMERICA'S 
DEFENSE CENTERS 


Men who must keep 
their time productive are 
making every minute count 
. . « by flying Braniff 
Southwest to the great 
centers of defense and 
production. 


This time-saving 


transportation delivers 

the business man 

at his destination refreshed, 
ready to do his 

best for his company 

and his country. Count 

all the costs. It saves 


money to save time by flying. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
HOSPITALITY ON WINGS 


OPERATED IN THE INTERESTS OF COMMERCE, 
THE POSTAL SERVICE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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selling seasons. Warwick & Legler, 
N. Y., is the agency. 


Come to Alaska 

The war is not the sole reason why 
more travelers are visiting Alaska. For 
the past seven years Alaska Steamship 
Co. in partnership with American rail- 
roads has carried on a long-term cam- 
paign to bring vacationers to the em- 
barkation point—Pier One, Seattle. 
Roads now cooperating: Great North- 
ern, Burlington, Milwaukee, Southern 
Pacific, Northern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, North Western Line, Alaska 
Railroad. 

This year some 18 teachers’ journals 
carried a series on ‘Alaska Vacation- 
land,’ plus color space in National 
Geographic and b, & w. in American, 
American Home, Better Homes & 
Gardens, Cosmopolitan, New Yorker. 
Beaumont & Hohman, Seattle, is the 
agency. 

Inquiries from coupons are allocated 
railroads on the basis of territory and 
their financial contribution. They, as 
well as Alaska Steamship Line, send 
free literature to all inquirers. Each 
railroad folder is identical, but has 
space for individual lines’ insignia, 
schedules and fares. 

A longtime policy of the Alaska 
Line has been to pay as much attention 
to juvenile inquiries as to adults’. A 
tag line on the coupon, “If student, 
state grade,” is used in media which 
may be read by youngsters. Kids do 
grow up, and one day may buy a ticket 
for Alaska. The Line never overlooks 
a bet for selling Alaska, even if im- 
mediate returns seem minute. For 
instance, it has a morgue of over 
5,000 pictures of Alaskan scenes and 
supplies prints to any editor, school 
teacher or writer anywhere—with no 
strings attached. 

A monthly house organ, “Alaska 
Travelgraph” goes to 4,500 U. S. 
travel agents, who are also furnished 
a variety of booklets, “Agents’ Sales 
Kits,” and display material. The latter 
includes miniature totem poles and a 
three-dimensional set-up piece _illus- 
trating Alaska’s mountain-sheltered, 
glacier carved seas. Each year the mate- 
rial in the sales kit covers a different 
theme. Detailed deck plans, fare sched- 
ules, description of tours, maps and 
descriptive information on Alaska are 
included in an indexed file folder. 


ARE YOU USING 
CARRY-OVER 
ADVERTISING? 


See Pg. 59 


This also holds files of the monthly 
house organ. 

At the end of the official tourist 
season travelers receive from the pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Alaska 
Line a letter offering an “Alaska 
Adventurer’s Certificate” as a memento 
of the vacation cruise. Accepting the 
offer, the former traveler fills in a card 
on which there is space for the names 
of friends as cruise prospects and re- 
quests for literature on other Alaskan 
jaunts. The company reports a 90% 
response to this direct mail piece, and 
a large majority of the returns include 
the names of prospects. “Certificates” 
are signed by the captain of the ship 
on which the vacation cruise was made, 
and are pompously humorous. Dec- 
orative printing makes them suitable 
for framing. 


Codfish 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Glouces- 
ter, Mass., has begun a drive on its 
ready-to-fry codfish cakes and codfish 
in cartons in about 100 newspapers, 
Woman's Day, painted bulletins, 
grocery trade papers, and on radio pro- 
grams of Station WOR and the 
Yankee Network. 

Bulk of the publicity is concentrated 
along the Atlantic seaboard, but there 
is also coverage of several such inland 
cities as Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago. 
A recipe booklet, ‘134 Delicious Fish 
Dishes,” is offered in all consumer 
copy. Gorton owns its outdoor painted 
bulletins in New England. 

H. B, LeQuatte, N. Y. agency, is in 
charge. 


Red Seal 


RCA Victor launched a nine week 
drive for its “Red Seal” records 
September 29 with insertions ranging 
up to full pages in 93 newspapers of 
93 cities. A page in Life for the same 
date reiterates the theme—“Victor Red 
Seal records bring you the world’s 
greatest symphony orchestras and con- 
ductors.” 

Dealer co-op ads, from 140 to 1,500 
lines, follow in 122 newspapers of 101 
cities. More magazine space will 
appear in Better Homes & Gardens, 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, New Yorker, Parents’, Time. 
Victor's “Music You Want’ program, 
six times weekly on 52 NBC stations, 
will add to the chorus, 

“Victor Record Review,” which 
goes to 150,000 record-buying families 
and the RCA dealer house organ, 
“Victor Record News,” will be de- 
voted to the promotion. A “‘vast 2s- 
sortment’”’ of point of sale materia! is 
supplementary. Agency: Lord & 
Thomas, N. Y. 
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EY - — 
Nore than half a century ago, stagé= 
coaches drove through the ten-foot 
roadway of the Wawona Redwood 
in Mariposa Grove, California. 
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BIGGEST 


TREES DIE—but a Redwood lives to grow another year. Some 
are now three to four thousand years old. 


MANY TREES ARE STATELY—but a man forgets them as his 
eyes follow the upward sweep of a giant Redwood. The 


tallest is 364 feet. 


TREES ARE USEFUL—a few good trees will build a house. 
But a Redwood has been measured which would make 
600,000 board feet of lumber—enough to build a village 


of 36 average houses. 


IKE A GIANT REDWOOD, The 
American Weekly, the maga- 
zine distributed through 21 great 
Sunday newspapers from coast to 
coast, is ‘‘a lot to believe.’’ There 
have always been skeptics not able 
or willing—to grasp the full im- 
port of a magazine which enters 
7,300,000 homes every week. 


But here it ——_ to be seen by 


any national advertiser who will 
believe his own eyes—the BIGGEST 
publication of all time, vigorous 
and GROWING in the BIGGEST 
INCOME YEAR in the Nation’s 
history. . 

7 7 7 


Even in a normal year, BIG COLOR 
PAGES in The American Weekly are the 
recognized advertising ‘‘ powerhouses.” 
They raise the morale of the sales force 
—stimulate dealers by the thousand 
to special activity—expand outlets— 
make new records for inquiries. 
With this kind of power, imagine 
what a continuous schedule of BIG 
COLOR PAGES in The American 
Weekly can do— both with the 
consumer and the trade. Many im- 
portant advertisers already know! 


BIG COLOR PAGES are the 


S THE 


giant Redwood trunk for the giant 
advertisers. And just as the Redwood 
also has branches capable of making 
good lumber, black-and-white adver- 
tisements, from 28 lines up—even in 
lean years—appearing consistently in 
The American Weekly, have helped 
in building scores of businesses now 
flourishing. 
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But this is a year for GIANTS—or for 
those who want to be! 


Large national advertisers with vision 
will appreciate the super-economic 
value of using a cycle of 13 BIG COLOR 
PAGES in The American Weekly, one 
every four weeks for the year, at 
$18,000 each—a total of $234,000. 
Or, for the smaller advertisers, 26 100- 
line single-column advertisements at 
$10.50 per line ($1,050 each) to run 
every other week, at a cost of $27,300 
for the year. 


The proof is ready —a major presen- 
tation, entitled The Advertising Dollar. 
Compact. Clear. Conclusive. It can 
be presented in half an hour. And 
the advertiser who plans for °42 
without this vital half-hour of prep- 
aration will miss the most cogent 
grouping of facts that can be 
brought to bear. 


FRICAN 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in ah World 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YorK CIT) 


Sales Training to Meet Today’s 
Problems: A Five-Point Plan 


For many companies an adequate man-power development pro- 


gram is more essential right now than it has ever been before. Busi- 


ness must go on — somehow — in the face of a defense program 


which is taking men away from industry and leaving marketing 


management without enough qualified talent for vital selling jobs. 


BY GENE K. 


Not much has been said in the public 
prints about the companies that are cur- 
rently facing a shortage of sales man- 
power, but such companies exist in great 
numbers. Qualified sales manpower is 
hard to get even under normal condi- 
tions. Right now it is doubly hard to 
get because so many more jobs are avail- 
able, and a substantial number of men 
are going into Government service. To 
say that sales training is declining in im- 
portance is, therefore, a gross misrepre- 
sentation of fact. The editors heard 
recently, for example, about one big 
utility that lost eight of 15 men (all 
called as reserve officers) who made up 
its technical sales force. serving big in- 
dustry in its marketing area. These men 
were both salesmen and engineers—one 
of the most difficult types to train and 
develop. They must be replaced, because 
the demands on this division are at an 
all-time peak: The utility must give a 
greater amount of counsel and service 
than ever before to help local industry 
attain maximum production efficiency on 
defense orders. With plants running two 
and three shifts, power is the very heart 
of the whole industrial mechanism. This 
situation is typical of conditions which 
exist in many other spots. If trained 
men cannot be found to fill these jobs, 
management will have to engage in more 
intensive training to qualify inexperi- 
enced men for the posts.—THe Eprrors, 


ATIONAL defense is sales 
management's problem child. 
No matter how patriotic the 
far-sighted business man may 
be, no matter how wholeheartedly he 
wants to help his country, no matter, 
even, how pleasantly he may be imme- 
diately benefitting from defense orders, 
he cannot but see that we are heading 
into an era which, for sales manage- 
ment, may well prove to be the most 
dangerous in our history. 
We have been through difficult 
times before. In 1929 and 1930, for 
*Mr. Walker was formerly a sales pro- 
motion executive for Associated Oil Co. of 


San Francisco. He is now a sales man- 


agement counsellor for several major coast 
companies. The ideas expressed in this 
article were presented by him, before a re- 
cent meeting of the San Francisco Sales 
Managers Association. 
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example, after coasting through the 
easy pickings of the ’20’s, we suddenly 
had to learn to sell all over again. We 
had to do it the hard way then, be- 
cause, through a false sense of secur- 
ity, we had permitted head office man- 
agement to reduce the money, the per- 
sonnel and the training that should 
have gone into protecting our markets. 


That situation was difficult. Now it 
is dangerous. Dangerous because there 
will be temptations to repeat the mis- 
takes of 15 years ago on a ten-fold 
basis. The boom that is here is a 
familiar story: National income for 
one month of nearly $7,500,000,000— 
second highest of all time. Backlogs 
of defense orders equal, in California 
alone, to 85% of all the products 
manufactured and processed in our 
state in the one year of 1939. Busi- 
ness is wonderful !—and already busi- 
ness shows signs of neglecting sales in 
favor of production. 


Market Development Vital 


Therein lies the storm warning to 
sales management. ‘Look out!” it 
says. “The sudden spurt may be only 
a short term shot-in-the-arm. It can 
be turned into long-term prosperity, if 
we are willing to develop new con- 
sumer markets. But if we mortgage 
those markets for today’s rosy profits, 
there will come a time when we have 
to build them again, and build them 
the hard way, as we did after 1929.” 

Sales management's problem pre- 
sents itself as two-fold: How to avoid 
the mistakes of the past; and how to 
build consumer markets so strong that 
when the boom dies down, as it some 
day must, we will go on doing busi- 
ness at the same old stand. When we 
come to examine the difficulties inher- 
ent in our problem we find, first and 
foremost, a shortage of manpower. 
And our problem requires manpower 
above all. 


Behind this shortage are two 


causes: The draft, in which a trained 
salesman makes just as desirable a sol- 
dier as a pipe-fitter; and the defense 
industries which offer the lure of 
boom-time pay. Concerning the for- 
mer drain on our manpower, the facts 
are well known. As to the latter, we 
have only to glance at some figures. 
By June of 1941, 4,000,000 new jobs 
have been created by defense contracts 
awarded in 1940 alone. In California, 
defense contracts placed up to April 1 
call for 750,000 men. We now have 
1,100,000 more employed than at the 
peak of 1929. It’s a startling picture 
of the sudden drain on available man- 
power. 


Any Age, If Well Trained 


It is unwise to fool ourselves that 
salesmanship is exempt from this 
exodus of manpower. A merchandis- 
ing executive of a large Southern Cali- 
fornia oil company, marketing through 
an organization of independent 
dealers, admits that his biggest prob- 
lem is finding men to lease the sta- 
tions. A Northern California retailer, 
operating a chain of 20 units, has 
already lost one-half of his original 
selling staff to the army and national 
defense. To a greater or less degree, a 
similar effect is being felt by many 
other companies the country over. 

To refill the thinning ranks, sales 
management is shifting its sights. The 
emphasis in hiring new salesmen is no 
longer placed solely on youth. Good 
men over 35 and 40 are once again 
“getting the nod.” And why? A man 
whose eyes may not be keen enough 
to sight an anti-aircraft gun may be 
perfectly able to carry a sample case, 
and present an intelligent sales story 
to a prospect—if he is properly 
trained. 

Isn’t it obvious, then, that the solu- 
tion to sales management's manpower 
dilemma must be found in the barely- 
scratched field of sales training? The 
time is past when we can take a man 
out of a plant, or off a truck, hand him 
a price book, and say: ‘Now you re 4 
salesman.” Wherever we take our men 
now, we realize they must first be ‘sent 
to school,”’ not only at the outset. but 
throughout their selling careers. The 
technique of sales training has taken 
on new meaning in this competitive 
world. 

What are the essentials of a sales- 
training program to meet today’s prob- 
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Don Gutleben (center), in complete 
charge of all engineering for Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Co., inspects boiler- 
flow records with two of his as- 
sistants, Thomas Stockman (left) 
steam engineer, and Herman Dost, 
chief electrician. 

Complete boss of all steam and 
power at Pennsylvania Sugar and 
its subsidiaries, Gutleben also di- 
rects construction and maintenance 
of all buildings and manufacturing 
equipment. This top power execu- 
tive supervises boiler plants having 
a rated capacity of 650,000 Ib. of 
high-pressure steam per hr., yet 
has time to turn out his now fa- 
mous daily ‘‘Log’’—unique chroni- 
cle of engineering events at his 
plant. 


Not all of it, of course, but each month POWER carries 
a half-dozen or more articles by the nation’s top-ranking 
power executives, men whose opinions are valued and 
respected. | 

Their experiences and accounts of decisions involving 
billions of dollars every year carry weight with other 
buyers of power products and services. Result is, Amer- 
ica’s power engineers turn to the pages of POWER, both 
editorial and advertising, to find the information and 
equipment that helps them do their jobs. 

For example, Dan Gutleben, Chief Engineer of Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Co., has been a constant reader and 
contributor to POWER for over a quarter of a century. 
Some of Dan’s articles have been deeply practical, such 
as the one a couple of years back —”Steam-Saving 
Pretzel”, describing a gadget that saved his company 
17,000 lb. of live steam per hr. Others have been sea- 
soned with his wise philosophy and human under- 
standing as for instance, the article 
on public relations in the power 


plant, which began with the since oft- 


THE MARKET PLACE OF THE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION /-—- 
ABC ==, 
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quoted “It has always been good sense for a boss 


to be decent to his men. And recently it has also 
become. legal!” 

Editorial cream like the latter brings many letters 
of appreciation from POWER’s readers, for man cannot 
live alone on the bread-and-butter of operating records, 
blueprints and engineering experiences. Monthly sur- 
veys of reader taste show that a well-rounded menu of 
articles — covering all the phases of power engineer- 
ing, makes for satisfied readers, readers that turn every 
month to POWER, the magazine that gives ‘em what 
they want. 

To you as manufacturers of power equipment, POWER’s 
editorial section of quality and its interested readership 
assure a receptive audience for your sales message. By 
advertising in POWER, you reach 24,000 operators, 
designers and builders of America’s power plants (larg- 
est readership of any paid-circulation, power-field pub- 
lication) in the most active power field 
in history (over $500,000,000 new con- 


struction going in every month). 


POWER FIELD SINCE 1882 


330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ABP 
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Y) KEY MEN READ 
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DAN GUTLEBEN big-time power engineer reads six 


“FOR THE MANY DIREC] 
ENGINEERING BENEFITS 
TO BE HAD FROM THEN 


He cites some specific examples... 


DAN GUTLEBEN (center) is engineering head of the giant Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co.—rated capacity: 4,000,000 Ibs. daily—and its subsidiaries, 
Pennsylvania Alcohol Corp., Siboney Distilling Corp. and Franco-Ameri- 
can Chemical Co. This top-rank power executive, supervising boiler 
plants having a capacity of 650,000 lbs. of high-pressure steam per hour, 
administers a vast engineering department—yet modestly calls himself 
“Engineer.” He has always read the good Business Papers of his indus- 
tries as tools of his trade. His letter tells you why. 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS: Here is a typical Business 


Paper reader—and big buyer—who reads advertising 


to get facts he can use. : 


0G:, 


k 
USINESS 


lems? Skipping the obvious, such as 
training men to be good employes, to 
be punctual or to obey orders, and 
dwelling on some of the broader 
phases of the matter, we find that 
maturer men may lend themselves to 
our requirements better than the very 
young. As experience has made me 
see it, here are five pillars of a basic 
sales training program: 


l. Teach the Salesman to Think. 


At first blush, that may sound like 
the world’s most obvious suggestion ; 
yet in this, we have a lesson to learn 


from our children’s schools. When I 
was a kid, the teacher handed me a 
paper and crayons, stuck a pear in 
front of me, and said: ‘‘Draw it.” To- 
day the kids still get paper and 
crayons, but without the pear: They 
are left free to draw from their own 
imaginations. Their teachers want 
them to learn to think for themselves. 

We need to teach our salesmen the 
same way a mathematics professor 
teaches his students. He doesn’t give 
them a set of rules, because rules 
won't solve the problem. He teaches 
them a pattern of thinking, so they 


9, §5% soi Ar 
FULL LIST PRICES! 


For the first six months of 1941, the average monthly net 
paid circulation of Popular Mechanics was 


620,520 


and 99.85% of those subscribers and newsstand buyers paid 
full list prices for this 25-cent magazine. 


This circulation of 620,520, an all-time high for Popular 
Mechanics, was unforced. There has been no circulation 
drive for the past four years. 


With more money in their pockets, more mechanically- 
minded men step up to the newsstands and lay down a 
quarter or pay $2.50 for a year’s subscription for this high- 
est priced mechanical magazine. 


By the same token they have more money to buy the 
goods you want to sell to men. 


You can reach this market of over six hundred thousand 
men at a surprisingly low cost. At the one-time rate the 
cost is $1.41 per page per thousand and at the twelve-time 


rate, $1.25. 


To sell economically any product men buy or have a hand 
in buying, advertise in Popular Mechanics. Its readers have 


money and they show that they know quality by volun- 


tarily paying full price for Popular Mechanics Magazine. 


POPULA rang 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago - 
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New York - 


— 


Detroit + Columbus 
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can apply that thinking and solve ea:h 
new problem as it arises. So in scil- 
ing. It isn’t some rule of thumb, so» 
magic phrase or neat trick of closiy 
that makes a salesman. It’s knowin 
how to think out a prospect’s problem 
and how to provide a solution. That 
means, we must teach our man the 
reasons for doing what he does, not 
try to give him a formula that will 
fit every situation. 


2. Teach What the Product Will 
Do for the Customer. 


For years we have made a great 
fetish of teaching our salesmen a tech- 
nical manufacturing story. That is 
essential training, naturally; but it's 
only the start. We must go beyond 
the technical and teach our salesmen 
how to interpret the product in terms 
of consumer interest. 

For example, a group of druggists 
once held a contest to see who could 
develop the best sales story on an ex- 
pensive water bottle. The prize was 
unanimously awarded to a salesman 
who based his entire appeal on su- 

erior construction: How the water 

ttle was constructed in one piece, 
how it had a leakproof stopper with a 
chain to prevent its being lost, and so 
on. From the druggists’ standpoint, 
that was a swell story. But consumers, 
they soon discovered, were interested 
in what the water bottle would do, 
not how it was made. Shifting their 
strategy, the drug men dropped the 
technical story and simply told the 
consumer, ‘This water bottle is worth 
more money because it holds the heat 
longer.”” They talked in terms of con- 
sumer interest—and they made sales! 


3. Teach Salesmen to Sell the 
Business as Well as the Product. 


It is no mere vanity to term the 
salesman a public relations man, for 
that he must be in today’s marketing 
programs. 

In the chain store tax campaign a 
few years back, chain store manage- 
ment made a revealing discovery: 
“Customers are not necessarily 
friends,” and chain store employes 
with grievances imaginary or other- 
wise, were doing nothing to convert 
those customers into friends. That it 
was a serious shortcoming is evidenced 
by the outside effort it took to defeat 
the chain store tax, 

Two and a half years ago, th 
Pacific Coast Petroleum Industry mac 
a survey of public relations. This 
study revealed that more than half th 
motorists considered the price of g: 
“too high.” Even more startlingly, 
revealed that 45% of the buying pub 
lic had friends or relatives workin; 
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for oil companies. Think what those 
oil company employes, properly trained 
an. fortified, can do to combat the 
pu lic’s impression of too-high price! 

Our employes, and particularly our 
sales staffs, are a wide-open avenue 
for public relations. All they need to 
make them effective ambassadors is 
adequate training. Older men, prop- 
erly trained, may make more convinc- 
ing ambassadors than younger ones, 
for their views ordinarily carry more 
weight. 


4. Bring the Salesman into the 
Training Program as a Contrib- 
utor. 


Sales management in the past has 
handled too much of the job alone. It 
is not enough to go into the field as a 
biennial ‘‘chautauqua,” pound the 
salesman’s breastbone for a couple of 
days, and then leave him alone to do 
the job. The most successful sales 
training today is conducted under the 
“conference method,” in which sales- 
men and management sit down to- 
gether to map out their programs. 

An outstanding success story of this 
type is the General Motors Dealer 
Council, founded in 1934 by Alfred 
P. Sloan. At least once each year, rep- 
resentative dealers from GMC’s four 
national regions are taken to head- 
quarters to confer with management. 
Problems of distribution, matters of 
policy, car design, advertising and sell- 
ing are frankly and openly discussed. 
Most important of all, the dealers con- 
tribute ideas of their own, which prove 
of untold worth to the entire market- 
ing strategy. 

We must let our salesman feel he 
has contributed to our sales and to 
our sales training program. If we do 
that, we need never worry over his 
enthusiastic follow-through. 


5. Make Our Sales Training Pro- 
gram Continuous. 


Make it continuous, but above all, 
let us be sure it és sales training, not 
some temporary shot-in-the-arm. Spe- 
cial drives and contests are not the an- 
swer—not the answer to present prob- 
lems. They are like adrenalin to a man 
with a heart condition. When the 
adrenalin wears off the condition still 
remains. Nor does a continuing pro- 
gtam mean simply a salvo of mimeo- 
graphed bulletins, canned talks and 
sales letters. It means constant counsel 
and direction, administered in person 
by the sales manager, as well as by 
the supervisors in the field. If we con- 
duct this personal counselling wisely 
an’ well, the sales training becomes, 
for a salesman, a matter of interested 
se levelopment. Then the training 
proolem is no problem at all. 
O-TroBER 1, 1941 


> 


4 good Néwspaper is 
active in the develop- 
ment of its community. 
The Journal is a good 


Newspaper. 


JOURNAL sca un one exraurm 146,189 
JOURNAL .............. 107,567 
JOURNAL 76,665 


OREGONIAN  totai net paid daily cireutation 142,673 
OREGONIAN city & suburban daily circulation 85,854 
OREGONIAN —tctat city daity cixeutation 58,605 


Figures from ABC Publisher's Statements, March 31, 1941 


total city daily circulation 


Portland’s Afternoon Newspaper 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., National Representatives: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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DElonGIEDUCATIONAINEXHIBLT, 


Sarery Pics 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DeLonc iis: Company 
PHILADELPHIA.US.A 


ST MARYS ONT 


Hook & Eye Tape 


GED SNAPS 


Hooks & Eyas 
Seaps 
Shoulder Strap Holders 
Satety Pins 
Pins 


DE LONG 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DeLonc iis: Company 
ST.MARY'S, ONT. 


PHILADELPHIA, USA 


Actual samples of De Long products at each stage of manufacture are fastened to cards which form part 


of the firm’s educational exhibit for schools. 


DeLong Cultivates Future Buyers 


by Working with School Teachers 


Don't overlook opportunities to develop product information 


materials which are so well suited to the needs of educators that 


they will be welcomed and used. 


one aggressive company does it. 


CHARLES A. 


bY 


Here is a summary of the way 


EMLEY 


De Long Hook & Eye Co.., 
Philadelphia 


EALIZING that the host of 

young people now in schools 

and colleges are tomorrow's 

customers, the alert, farsighted 
sales executive overlooks no oppor- 
tunity to win their good will and to 
acquaint them with the merits of his 
wares, so that when they reach cus- 
tomer stature they will gravitate to his 
brand. 

Many sales executives, De Long's 
included, have found that an effective 
way to gain the good will of these 
customers-in-the-making and to famil- 
iarize them with the high quality fea- 
tures of their products is through 
educational material prepared _ pri- 
marily for the use of teachers. 

Every year De Long distributes 
among home economics teachers hun- 
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dreds of sets of educational material, 
each set consisting of four exhibit 
cards, a booklet and a student's note- 
book sheet. 

The exhibit cards, each 14” x 16”, 
illustrate and explain the steps in the 
manufacture of De Long hooks and 
eyes, snaps, safety pins and bob pins. 
Fastened to the upper half of each 
card are the component parts of the 
product featured. On the safety pin 
card, for example, are shown pieces 
of wire and metal as they come from 
the mill, and other pieces in various 
stages of evolution on their way to 
becoming parts of a safety nin. 

Paragraphs explaining how safety 
pins are made and assembled are 
printed in the center of the lower half 
of the card. On the left side is 


As the younger generation learns, a brand name is fixed in 
its mind. That will pay dividends in the future. 


stapled a regular card of De Long 
safety pins, and on the right side is 
printed a list of all of the products 
De Long makes. Other exhibit cards 
follow this same pattern. 

The booklet, titled “Do You Know 
That,”’ contains little-known historical 
facts about hooks and eyes, safety pins, 
hair pins, etc., and a brief story of the 
discovery, mining and use of copper, 
the base of many De Long products. 
Illustrations of all of the De Long 
items, with a few words about the 
quality of each, occupy the last three 
pages. The student's notebook sheet, 
8Y,” x 11”, and punched to fit a 
standard three-ring binder, is a con- 
densed version of the booklet. 

In listings in magazines and service 
bulletins that circulate among home 
economics teachers, De Long offers to 
send to any teacher, without charge, a 
set of exhibit cards and enough book- 
lets and notebook sheets for her stu- 
dents. As an extra good will builder, 
we include with each lot of educa- 
tional material a sufficient number of 
sample cards of De Long bob pins for 
the students. 

A letter like this is written to cach 
teacher to whom educational material 
is sent: 


It is a pleasure to send to you, in answet 
to your recent request, a set of educational 
exhibit cards illustrating and explaining 
the various steps in the manufacture of 
De Long hooks and eyes, snaps, safety pins 
and bob pins. 
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Your students doubtless will be inter- 
ested in learning how these everyday ne- 
cessities are made. 

With the exhibit cards we are including 
a quantity of “Do You Know That’ book- 
lets and notebook sheets, like the enclosed. 

The booklet, you'll see, tells the story 
of the discovery, mining and uses of cop- 
per, the base of several De Long products, 
and contains interesting historical facts 
about articles like De Long's. 

The notebook sheet is a condensed ver- 
sion of the booklet. Many students jot 
down lecture notes on the backs of the 
sheets. Ordinarily they take the booklet 
home and share its contents with the other 
members of their families. 

As an “added attraction’ we are send- 
ing to you, with our compliments, enough 
small sample cards of De Long bob pins 
for distribution among your students. 

Your students will like De Long bob 
pins. As they have a strong, long-lasting 
grip, De Long bob pins won't slip out. 
Moreover, thanks to their dull, satiny, 
enamel finish they don’t glitter, like bare 
pieces of metal, in the hair. 

When this material arrives, will you 
please drop us a line so we'll know it 
reached you safe and sound? 

Thank you— and we assure you it is 
a real pleasure to have this opportunity to 
cooperate with you in your worthy work. 


Teachers Applaud 


Judging from the letters we receive 
from scores of teachers, the De Long 
educational material is serving well the 
purpose for which it was designed. 
The following letter, typical of the 
many we receive, was written by a 
teacher in a Massachusetts high school: 


The educational material arrived safely 
and is indeed very interesting. Neither 
the girls nor I realized how many parts 
there are to seemingly simple things like 
safety pins and snap fasteners. 

Samples, of course, are joyously received 
always—and as for the booklet, one girl 
who was reading it to herself just after the 
distribution was made, commented that we 
knew very little about products we use until 
we read the interesting literature put out 
by some of our manufacturing firms. The 
historical background of the fastenings will 
work into costume study. 

I thank you very much for this splendid 
material and for the samples of bob pins. 


At the start of the school year we 
write each teacher to whom we sent 
educational material in the previous 
year, offering to replace her exhibit 
cards with new ones if those she has 
are soiled, and to provide her with 
booklets and notebook sheets for the 
students in her new classes. 

Naturally, we do our utmost to cap- 
italize on this distribution of educa- 
tional material. Periodically, for in- 
stance, we send to each salesman the 
names of the teachers in his territory 
who havesreceived exhibit cards, book- 
lets and notebook sheets. He, in turn, 
cails on as many of the teachers as his 
time permits, inquiring whether they 
received the material, how they like it 
and what, if anything, more we can do 
to help them. 
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Besides, the salesmen familiarize no- 
tion buyers in towns and cities to 
which we have sent educational ma- 
terial with what we have done, laying 
special emphasis on the bob pin sam- 
pling and on the fact that the “Do 
You Know That’ booklet, read by 
members of many of the students’ 
families, is doing an effective promo- 
tional job in behalf of the De Long 
line. He urges the buyers to coop- 
erate with this promotional effort by 
making sure that De Long products 
are well displayed on their counters 
day in and day out. 


Some progressive buyers request ex- 
hibit cards to display in their depart- 
ments, and some ask for copies of the 
“Do You Know That” booklet—an 
excellent sales manual — for distribu- 
tion among their sales clerks. 

Thus, in addition to lending val- 
uable aid to teachers, supplying stu- 
dents with practical information that 
will be helpful to them later in life 
and winning the good will of both 
teachers and students, the De Long 
educational material provides the sales- 
men with effective “ammunition” to 
use in their battle for business. 


witl “CARRY , 


of Today’s Defense Program. 


Protection of Your Post-War Busi- 
ness is a Vitally Important Part 


_ 


SIGN BUYING 
CHECK CHART 


Successful merchandisers agree, that 
now while we, like most everyone, are 
engaged in filling defense, as well as 
regular orders, and regardless of 
whether we are sold up to capacity, we 
must continue advertising so as to 
assure a sound business foundation 
after the emergency. 


Advertising dollars must be spent so 
as to be effective after the “duration” 
AS WELL AS NOW, so that customers 
do not forget you. Dealer organizations 
must be stabilized and strengthened. 
These things can best be done through 
the use of Artkraft dealer signs—“carry- 
over’* advertising. ~ 


Audited and certified research proves: 


*l1—That the longer they are in 
use the greater the sales in- 
crease. (For the first 3 months 
14.6%.) 

*2—That the average dealer turn- 
over can be cut to 6% over 
a 51/2 year period. 


But to cash-in on these “carry-over” 
values you must have a sign that will 
last for years, with practically no up- 
keep cost. (Companies have cut their 
maintenance cost to 1% of what they 
have been accustomed to by buying 
Artkratt.) 


x Your best guide to sign buying 
SIGNS is the Check Chart. The fea- 


* 


LON tures listed assure a proven 


LIFE 999 /1000% perfect sign. 


O Wired to highest 


CF) Proof of low m 


0 One year guarantee, 
0 Underwriter's-label, 


OD Patented *Galy 
Proof, vibratio 
construction, 


-Weld rust. 
nless frame 


0 Wet Process, 
tested, 
lators, 
OQ 30,000-volt 
tension cable, 


30,000 - voit 
‘Short- proof insu- 


tested high. 


I 
Indicate quolity. By angles, 


0 New, standard tra 


facturer's rating. 
QO 10-year guaranteed Porce. 
gin enamel. (Will last 
lifetime.) oe 
D Neon tubing ; 
Pier ubing 'Nspected six 
<n specifica. 


cost, - aintenance 


0 Four A. F. of L. Union labels, 


Write today for new, free brochure, ‘'Carry-Over Advertising"’ 


give you unprejudiced and authoritative advice. 


| | | {~ Artkraft, world’s largest manufacturers of signs for every use, can 
he 


by—ARTKRAFT* 


SIGN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1000 E. KIBBY ST., LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


* TRADEMARKS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Lesson Three in the Gracie Allen 
Technique of Space Buying 


BY BRASS 


E. TACKS 


This one, students, deals with the client who passes up a first-rate 


medium in a good market for a second-rate medium in a second 


market just because he has a jobber located there. 


R. BARRY is the local dis- 
trict manager of an outfit 
that worships its local dis- 
trict managers. 

I'm not against such worship. After 
all, the success of the U. S. Army, as 
I get it, is the fact that its captains 
and its majors really act like captains 
and majors rather than just as order- 
passers. 

I agree that a local guy ought to 
know more about his area than any 
chair-polisher back at the plant. But 
there's a limit, there’s a point at which 
common sense should set in. Let’s go 
over and call on Mr. Barry. I'll show 
you what I mean. 

He's a swell guy, a go-getter, a field 
rouser-upper, a locometive-like pusher. 
He lives only that Toasted Shavings 
may break new highs. But—well, 
here we go: 

“Hi, ya, Mr. Barry, let’s talk about 
Delta——”’ 


A Quiet Little Chat 


“Hello, Brassie; sit down, I'm glad 
you came over. I’ve been wanting to 
see you about that Beta Bee. Now, 
I've got the copies of that merchandis- 
ing letter and also their report on the 
displays, but what about tie-ins? And 
how come the school board _ still 
buys——’’ 

Excuse me for a few minutes, if you 
don't mind; just grab a magazine and 
make yourself comfortable over there 
in the corner. This isn’t exactly the 
conversation that I'd intended, al- 
though I must confess that it’s not 
unusual. 

“but, Mr. Barry, we got the mayor 
to put a napkin in his neck and eat 
the things right down at Main and 
High and the fire company still car- 
ries that banner each time they chase 
out——” 

Oops, I'm sorry, it'll take a few 
more minutes I'm afraid. But don’t 
go away. We ought to be with you 
very soon. 

“Well, O. K., Mr. Barry, I'll tell 
Tom. I'll have a report for you by 
Thursday. But I still wonder if he'll 
be able to pull that stunt of pasting 
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three-sheets between the city hall win- 
dows. But he'll try. Now, let’s talk 
about Delta.” 

“What about Delta?” 

“You're not in it.” 

“No, I know. We just didn’t have 
enough money 

“The agency tells us that you crossed 
off Delta and put on Omicron.” 
“Why those dirty, those lousy, 
those ° 

“Did you do it, Mr. Barry?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“How come?” 

“Well, there are lots of factors. We 
have to consider - 

“Our circulation is higher.” 

“Yeh, I know.” 

“And our rate is lower.” 

“Uh, huh, that’s so.” 

“Delta's retail sales tie Omicron’s.” 

“Sure, sure 

“And we out-merchandised your 
whole list a year ago.” 

“Yes, that was a swell job, even I 
admit that.” 

“Thanks for the opening for a com- 
ment, but I'll pass it.” 

“But we just haven't enough money 
to include both markets.” 

“All right, but my question is how 
did you come to pick Omicron when 
all the facts,say that Delta’ll give you 
more for your money?” 

“You wouldn’t understand, 
are so many factors z 


There 


“Does the Farflung Wholesale 
Grocery Co. affect things?” 

“Huh, how’s that?” 

“If Farflung were located in Deita 
instead of Omicron, might we have 
had the copy?” 

“T’m not talking.” 

“If Delta jobbed itself instead of 
letting Omicron and Omega and Theta 
fellows truck in goods, would you 
have okayed the list as it was sub. 
mitted to you?” 

“T’m a sphinx.” 

“We've got $12,500,000 retail 
sales, isn’t that impressive?” 

“I’m staggered 2 

“But we've only $3,000,000 in 
wholesale sales, and that’s not.’’ 

“It leaves me chilled to the mar- 
row.” 

“So because our wholesale pur- 
chases show up under a different city 
name, we're out of luck?” 

“You remind me of Ellery Queen.” 

“What would you say is the basic 
purpose of your newspaper advertis- 
ing?” 

“Well-l-l-l—you tell me!” 

“It’s the influencing of housewife 
dollars.” 


So It’s Wholesale Dollars! 


“Sure, certainly, that’s true.” 

“Maybe I didn’t put enough em- 
phasis on one word—the dollars are 
housewife dollars.”’ 

“O.K., I’m with you.” 

“The dollars are not wholesalers’ 
dollars!” 

“I see what you mean 

“Newspapers aren't 
wholesalers.” 

“Uh, huh s 

“They're edited for normal folks— 
shoemakers, steel men, cops, doctors, 
clerks, you and me—people with 
purses and indecisions.”’ 

“T still can’t disagree.” 

“No, but, and this is my point, 
when you get to the agency's list, you 
put the wholesalers’ dollars first.” 

“I'm a bad boy!” 

“Sure, you knock off Delta, with its 
gorgeous housewife story, and put on 
Omicron.” 

“But there are other factors——’ 

“The other factors being one whole- 
saler. You'll make him just as happy 
if you use newspapers in any part of 
his area. He knows that Delta dollars 
are just as good as Omicron dollars 
and that there are more of them. And 
we'll keep him just as well informed 
as if he lived in our pressroom.” 

“I’ve been blinded by ah address.” 

“You said it—we see eye to eye.” 

“Tell you what 2 

"What ?”’ 

“—You get Farflung to move to 
Delta and I'll give you the business! 


edited for 
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Oliver Cashes in on Thousands 
, a 


of Demonstrations to Fat 
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(Continued from page 20) 


whose sole purpose in writing in to 
the Chicago headquarters was to get 
the free blades. However, the percent- 
age of live prospects listed through 
the offer was well worth the trouble 
and expense. It resulted in a profit- 
able ‘live list’ of real prospects. 

The management figures that the 
campaign: 

1. Found farmers who were inter- 
ested in knowing more about the 
Oliver line. 

2. Brought together farmers who 
wanted and needed equipment and 
dealers who had equipment to sell. 

3. Better acquainted Oliver dealers 
with the equipment they had to sell; 
made them better salesmen. 

4. Impressed the dealers with the 
value of, and need for, frequent dem- 
onstrations. 

5. Proved to dealers that maximum 
profits are possible if they will follow 
the cycle—stock—display —demon- 
strate—re-order. 

“The number of live prospects un- 
covered was the biggest surprise of 
all,” says Mr. Tucker. ‘Many dealers 
now realize that, but for the campaign, 
many of these prospects would never 
have crossed their paths. Of course, 
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Special order form, in three colors— 

red, green and yellow—extending special 

terms and carry-over privileges, sent to 

dealers participating in the “We'll Show 
*em” sales campaign. 
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we have many prospects who are not 
yet ready or unable to buy. These, if 
they have asked for demonstrations, 
are interested and we have their names 
on our books for future solicitations. 
We have their interest and their good 
will, and so we feel confident we have 
added them to our assets.” 


Carnation Ups Advertising 


Carnation Co., Milwaukee, has added 
color pages in Life and True Story to its 
ad schedule, which has heretofore been con- 
centrated on radio. Object of the campaign 
is to increase the use of Carnation milk in 
the feeding of children. ‘The Contented 
Hour” has been on the NBC Red network 
almost ten years. Other radio programs in- 
clude spots and foreign language periods. 
Agency: Erwin, Wasey, Chicago. 

According to company officials, ‘the wide 
spread use of Carnation milk in the 
formula feeding of infants has directed at- 
tention to its value as a ‘continuation’ milk 
for toddlers, pre-school children and older 
children. The new advertising is designed 
to bridge this gap as well as to support 
cooking uses of Carnation.” 


IN. CIGARETTE 
ADVERTISING IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
THE EVENING 
PUBLIC LEDGER 
SCORED THE 
LARGEST GAIN, 
FIRST HALF OF ’41 
OVER FIRST HALF 
OF ’40, BY MORE 
THAN 7,500 LINES 
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A BALTIMORE INSTITUTION 
IS NOW ONE OF THE 
KEY STATIONS OF THE 


MUTUAL NETWORK 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


‘ 7 
MONTREAL 


TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


| J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS + 
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PHILADELPHIA 
LINAGE 
SCORE CARD 


First in DEPT. STORE linage 
or 9 1-2 consecutive years 
— EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


First by 14.6% in SPECIALTY 
SHOP linage first half of ’41 
—EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 
First in AMUSEMENT linage 
first half of ’41 
— EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


An increase of 198,624 lines from 
19 leading retail accounts first 
half of ’41 over’ 4t 

— EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


THEY’RE SAYING IT 


with LINAGE 
(Not LINEAGE) 


PHILADELPHIA—city of 
thrilling history and strong tra- 
dition—has seen rapid changes 
in recent months. 

The influx of new faces and 
new families — of new capital 
and new factories—new enter- 
prises and defense contracts of 
first magnitude —has brought a 
rebirth of prosperity, a change 
in community psychology, and 
a revision of reading habits. 

Under new ownership and 
editorial direction— new ideas 
... new energy. . . new vision 
and new purpose—the news- 
paper recognized by local and 
national advertisers as ‘‘Spokes- 
man for Philadelphia’s new 
prosperity’’ is 


EVENING 
PUBLIC LEDGER 


ROBERT CRESSWELL, Publisher 


PHILADELPHIA 


National Advertising Representatives: 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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American Airlines officials say this is another example of their industry’s pioneering, 


Marketing Flashes 


Five Minutes Saved Is of Great Importance in 
Plane Travel — An Adaptable Anniversary Idea 


Vimms 


Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass., has 
entered the drug field with a vitamin 
tablet called ““Vimms.” It contains 
“six essential vitamins—A, B,, B,, PP, 
C, D, plus three vital minerals—cal- 
cium, phosphorous, iron.” 

Vimms, say company officials, are a 
product of its own laboratories in col- 
laboration with a group of the coun- 
try’s most distinguished biochemists 
and nutritional authorities. Among 
the advantages cited are “all these 
vitamins and minerals in one tablet for 
the first time; moderate price; highly 
palatable flavor.” 

Test marketing has already begun 
in a few selected cities. Newspapers 
and radio will be used for the test, 
under the direction of BBDO, N. Y. 
agency. Sales will be through drug 
stores exclusively. 


Air Travel Card 


Under the ‘Universal Air Travel 
Plan,” firms or individuals make a 
deposit with one of 17 airlines and 
cards are then issued to designated 
persons. A card-holder presents this 
when making a trip on any line, and 
all charges are billed monthly in one 
statement. Travelers receive a 15% 
discount. Currently, over 250,000 
such cards have been issued on over 
13,000 accounts. 

But the cards’ popularity presented 
an obstacle to airlines. Ticket agents 
had to transcribe for their records the 
passenger’s name, the firm name, ac- 
count number, and card number on 


three carbon copies. That caused de- 
lays at ticket windows and many errors 
were made.by hurried clerks. Now 
American Airlines has developed a 
card which ends these difficulties. 

It is a small embossed plate attached 
to the air travel card which with one 
stamping operation prints all the nec- 
essary information on an original re- 
ceipt and three carbon copies. The 
plate doesn’t become soiled by ink be- 
cause it prints from the back, through 
the multiple copy receipt and its car- 
bons. The stamping machine's ribbon 
comes in contact with the top copy 
only, not with the metal plate. 

Sounds simple, but it took plenty 
of experiment by American Airlines 
to perfect. All 17 major airlines are 
now using the cards, They save five 
minutes in the time required to check- 
in an average plane load of passengers, 
and eliminate the possibility of errors. 


17,000 Birthday Cakes 


Viking Freight Co., motor transpor- 
tation firm operating in the Middle 
West, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
recently sent 17,000 cakes commemo- 
rating its 13th anniversary to customers 
and prospects. 

Every year for the past five the com- 
pany has sent similar cakes, the num- 
ber growing with each milestone. The 
latest cake was four inches in diameter, 
coated with white icing and decorated 
with pink rosebuds and “13th” in 
green icing. A box bore an appro- 
priate message. 

Cakes were baked as ordered from 
day to day, delivered to the home 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


O RHODE ISLAND'S educators and 
their young charges who returned to 
the classroom this past month — sure-thing 
Providence is elementary and rather old stuff. 


From the shiny new car chauffeured by 
mother en route to school, to the shiny new 
shoes taking a beating under the desk, the 
abundance of Dad’s pay envelope has been 
increasingly evident to Tom, Dick and Harry 
month after month. 


Dad's affluence hit a new high in August. 
A 63% increase in his pay envelope gave him 
$26,000,000 with which to balloon August 
sales 30%. 


Ecerybedy wad, He PROVIDENCE JOURNAL- BULLETIN 
ye Uouw Ecgland Sceond Leagest Wedded! 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc. e New York « Chicago « Boston e Atlanta ¢ R.J.Bidwel!ll Co. e San Francisco e Los Angeles 


OBER 1, 1941 


YOU CAN'T MISs 


IN 
\— PROVIDENCE! 


ELEMENTARY 
STUFF! 


Waragimtrl 


Preferred List 


High-Spot City 


That's elementary enough to explain why 
Providence becomes New England’s top- 
ranking High-Spot City in Sales Manage- 
ment’s October forecast. But most elemen- 
tary of all: what you should do about it; and 
the media with which you can do it best. 
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WANTED 


by a large manufacturer of nationally 


advertised package goods 


SEVERAL EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVES 
BETWEEN THE AGES OF 28 AND 45 


AT SUBSTANTIAL SALARIES 


eee We want men who, because of lack of room for ex- 
pansion or because of a clouded and uncertain business 
future, or who may now be holding second jobs where they 
are, would like to join the sales division of one of the coun- 
try’s largest and most successful companies. We prefer men 
employed by national Food, Drug, Motor, Electrical house- 
hold appliances, or Hotel sales organizations. 


eee The men would direct territorial sales crews, would 
work with jobbers and retailers. Intensive traveling is 
requisite. They are the kind of men who understand that 
a sale is completed only when the goods have moved off 
the dealer’s shelf, and are aggressive enough to use every 
device, and create new ones, to that end. They understand 
sales promotion and merchandising, and how to make them 
work. They also know how to study and solve the prob- 
lems of individual markets. 


eee We do not want the type of salesmen who can write a 
deal, or make a sale, without making of that customer a 
continuous outlet for our goods. 


e ee If you understand the qualifications from 
actual experience, have the education and appear- 
ance to represent a large corporation, and can 
write the kind of letter that will demonstrate it, you 
will be interviewed at a time and place mutually 
convenient. To secure such interview please tell us 
everything about yourself we ought to know. Your 
letter will be seen only by the principal executive. 


@@e@ We do not want applications from men who 
have made $50,000 a year but “would consider 
$5,000 now.”” We prefer men now making $5,000 
to $10,000 who would change at perhaps no more 
than their present salary if they saw a real outlet 
for their talents, and a real opportunity to move 
up to higher income. 


WE ALSO HAVE OPENINGS FOR 40 SALESMEN 


now employed in the above-mentioned lines who are 


“comers —not yet in executive ranks. Salaries commen- 


surate with experience and ability. Willingness to travel 


essential. We invite letters of application from such men, 


and will arrange interviews if your letter warrants. 


Box 796, SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


office, ‘and transported from there to 
branch offices in the company’s trucks, 
Freight representatives carried them 
along on their daily rounds and passed 
them out to shippers and traffic men. 

Good will on the stunt has been 
cumulative year by year, and at low 
cost—only seven cents for each cake, 
carton and wrapping. 


Pitcher Cards 


A generation ago boys collected pic- 
tures of baseball players which came 
in packages of cigarettes, Today they 
are hoarding ‘Action Pictures” put out 
by Goudey Gum Co., Boston. 

Two pictures are wrapped with cach 
stick of gum. Each shows a plane, a 
tank, a destroyer or other item of de- 
fense in furious action—all calculated 
to delight small fry. In addition to 
scores of pictures, gum buyers may get 
an aviator's cap, rings with Army, 
Navy and Air Force insignia and other 
premiums for wrappers and coins. 

Says M. D. Penney, of Forbes Lith- 
ograph Co., Boston, which developed 
and produced the cards for Goudey, 
“They are a logical follow-up to the 
‘First Column Defenders’ cards dis- 
tributed by Goudey last year. That 
series reminded young Americans of 
the fundamentals of our American way 
and of the rights and privileges en- 
joyed by American citizens. 

“Action cards drive home to young- 
sters the fact that we intend to fight 
for those rights and privileges if need 
be. They instill in the minds of boys 
and girls real appreciation of the vital 
importance of our defense plan.” 


Arnold and on 


to Debate Advertising 

In an effort to reconcile whatever 
conflicting views on advertising may 
exist between advertising men and 
women and government officials, sev- 
eral New York clubs and associations 
will sponsor a series of dinner meet- 
ings where both sides will be repre- 
sented at the speaker's table. 

The first meeting will be held Oc- 
tober 7 at the Hotel Biltmore, with 
Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General, and Raymond Rubicam, the 
Young and Rubicam Co., as featured 
speakers, Following 20-minute pre- 
pared talks each speaker will answer 
written questions selected by the chair- 
man, Harford Powel. Government 
speakers lined up for subsequent mect- 
ings are Leon Henderson and Henry 
A. Wallace. The meetings are spon- 
sored by the New York Advertising 
Club, the Women’s Advertising Club 
of New York, and the American Mar- 
keting Association, New York chapter. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


During 1940 and the first six months of 1941, Ross 
Federal Research conducted more than 300 Traffic Checks. 


Much of the success of a store or of an advertising display 
can be traced to the volume of traffic that passes its site. 
And when it’s a question of picking one location against 
another, an actual numerical count of traffic—pedestrian, 
vehicular or whatever you need—will tell the story in a 


way guesswork never can. 


How many people? What kind? What times of day or 
night? What direction? These are a few of the questions 
you should answer before you select a location for your 
outlet or for your advertising. A Ross Federal traffic check 
can give you the answers—and do it both accurately and 


economically. 


Ross Federal Research representatives, trained men who 
know local conditions, are ready to go to work for you in 
any part of the country. Get acquainted with this nation- 


wide fact-finding organization now. 


AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


OBER 1, 1941 


HOW DO YoU KNOW 


THE SPOT? 


WHAT 
ROSS FEDERAL DOES“ 


@ CONSUMER INTERVIEWS 
Person to person — by telephone or 
mail 


@ RADIO COINCIDENTAL SURVEYS 


@ CONFIDENTIAL SHOPPING 
STUDIES 


@ DEALER INTERVIEWS 
Inventory and point of sale display 
checking 


@ READERSHIP STUDIES 


@ OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
CHECKING 


@ TRAFFIC CHECKING 
*For a detailed presentation of Ross Fed- 


eral’s many research services write for a 


copy of SOUNDINGS. 
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If you haven't business 


ADVERTISE 


If you have business 


ADVERTISE! 


People ''go" for advertised mer- 
chandise. If you cannot supply 
a demand, tell your “public” 
why. Retain that good-will prized 
so highly in American business 
circles. 


There is plenty of opportunity to 
do both in Holyoke, Mass.—a 
city of booming industries. 


High-Spot City 
| s 


Holyoke's major sources of in- 
come for wage earners are not 
dependent on manufacturing im- 
plements of war. 


The end of wars will increase 
Holyoke's present manufacturers’ 
production records that have 
given Holyoke New England's 
best average score in Sales Man- 
agement's High-Spot Cities list 
for sixteen months. 

Victory is yours in a business 
way through proper cultivation 
of this rich Holyoke area. That 
can be done through local news- 


paper advertising and intelligent 
field work. Ask us! 


HOLYOKE 
TRANSCRIPT 
TELEGRAM 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
OVER 20,000 CIRCULATION 
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Sales Manag, 


i. 


High-Spot Cities 


Every month SALES MANAGEMENT 
in an activity index, charts the busi- 
ness progress of 207 large cities. The 
ones shown in the following col- 
ums are those where, in the calendar 
month following, retail and industrial 
sales should show the greatest in- 
creases. Two index figures are given. 
The first measures the city’s expected 
change in dollar volume of business 
as compared with the same month last 
year, while the second one relates that 


Suggested uses for this index: 
managers. 
drives in spot cities. 
stalling their alibis. 


(b) Revising sales quotas. 


city change to the expected national 
change. 

Sales and advertising executives 
need to know that business next month 
in City A has an index of 105 or an 
expected gain of 5%—but they need 
to know more than that. If a campaign 
in City A brings an increase of 5% 
when the nation as a whole is up 9% 
it means that City A is below par (if 
the national over-all increase is con- 
sidered as par). 


(a) A guide for your branch and district 
(c) Special advertising and promotion 

(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. 


As a special service this magazine will mail, ten days in advance of publica- 
tion, a mimeographed list giving the forward ratings of all 207 cities. The price 


is $1.00 a year. 


Preferred Cities-of-the-Month 


The following cities are ones where the expected Business Activity change— 
for November vs. same period last year—should be a gain of 31% or more. 
The city’s dollar volume of business in November last year equals 100. So wide- 
spread is the upturn in business that 206 cities, out of the 207 which SALEs 
MANAGEMENT studies each month, clearly point to a November business which 


should exceed that of 1940. 


NR NN 55 wv ace wh bH aS ama meews 174 
SP ee re ee 157 
PS 8 ian dade irae decane thes eatbrinlnend 153 
IN oo soa nner date Kaew Gx ne aees 150 
EE x. 4 xe mae baths Hae eR Waa 148 
NE Sica ban ba eRe ROR 147 
rere ree 147 
Ro. as aw ee graben acta 147 
Ne TCT TC 147 
EE a de a wet oe lh Sea 146 
eS a ear ee 144 
0 Ere eee ee 143 
I ook cis, wiatianse-ar WR wel an 143 
PTT CCT 143 
ere ee ee eee ey 143 
Ee re te 142 
iS os a as rah ME 141 
OS ee ee 139 
EE oy adhd cdine teehee Rees 139 
cra, wide Blan bib a Roa ae 139 
sr ie it es a oui WR aA 139 
i tr ts a DiS Bf 139 
PNG ns 5 hacker nneemnen 139 
ost o's wa ee ROK 139 
an Gad. diawrm glee nah 138 
A ree ae eee Ae re 138 
NE eos a ciprgid ne Wal ele Ba gad ota 137 
| PEE Sap anny ne yee tee er 137 
PE ¢krtsxtndonesneeen ees 137 
Ee ee nr 137 
MIR «6g: ura ecnsta Soke ara once wat 137 


ee ee 136 
SE rene eee orem er 136 
ME nt bnidone knee exes 136 
OS er rer errr 134 
New Orleans .......ccccccccscess 134 
NE fc ny okcihiy cree awalrawa pes 134 
INE. ek ad eek hues Watered 134 
EE og: tigate nieru eine 134 
OORT SCRE TCT LE OT 133 
NR BS dd a ard acum ea 133 
OE OG OE ae eT 133 
MN a ana nney.ececnaors 133 
OOO ee re 133 
TCR EE CTO OCTET TEST 133 
i EI pera ate ee 133 
I i &:13:c va Seca wrardrala® Wiaare os 133 
in Bx cared w eden sean’ 133 
ee or . 133 
WE [is wie ewes taedeyies 133 
pO Se re TT 132 
ii. 2: faerie digo Nena ed ROP 132 
ED vi vnnnedbinesereens os 132 
a reer ce 132 
NE Oy eo ieee a 132 
OS re re 132 
OO PE me 132 
NS 8 Peer er ore 132 
ERE ere rer Se 132 
OE SOOO ECO Ce 4 
| RM ey errr tree 132 
CIE vic ac oct cantt doeeeeo< 131 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Chester... ccc cccccccccccccceces 131 
ee ee 131 
Dallas ...---eeccecccecceceecvees 131 
Hamilton ....--ceeccsececeecvces 131 
Houston 1... cece cece cceeeveveee 131 
NorristOWN ...- ec ee es evececccees 131 


Business Activity Index for 
All Cities Where Increases 
Are Expected in November 


For November, the expected national 
gain in business activity is 26.7%, or 
an index number of 126.7. 

Example: If a city has a “City 
Index” of 136, it forecasts a gain of 
30% over its own business activity 
total of November, 1940, but as the 
nation-wide gain is 26.7%, the “City- 
National Index”’ is 107 (136 divided 
by 126.7 == 107). 


City- 
City National 
Index Index 
for for 
Nov. Nov. 
New England 
re 134 106 
Providence .......... 133 105 
i, ee 133 105 
a 132 104 
OO FRO cere 132 104 
New Bedford ........ 132 104 
New Haven ......... 129 102 
” Sear 129 102 
a 128 101 
Springfield, Mass. .... 123 97 
SS eee 123 97 
Holyoke aS a eee 123 97 
SP ees 97 
Manchester .......... 123 97 
Burlington .......... 122 96 
oe: 122 96 
SS Bare 120 95 
Bridgeport .......... 119 94 
Middle Atlantic 

ee eee 142 112 
a 139 110 
Philadelphia ......... 139 110 
MI ee fees wha 136 107 
Williamsport ........ 134 106 
, | Se eee 132 104 
MO cic eee 131 103 


City- 
City National 
Index Index 
for for 
Nov. Nov. 
Middle Atlantic (Cont'd) 

WNoEtistOWR . ose cess 131 103 
PEN <vecowapics 129 102 
As a avin vices 128 101 
Allentown ........-. 127 100 
oe Ba pciter atin 127 100 
RE 177 100 
errr erry 125 99 
Johnstown .......... 124 98 
CS > 123 97 
Poughkeepsie ........ 122 96 
OS ere 122 96 
SE aoe ke cameras es 122 96 
ce naceaene 120 95 
ere 120 95 
ree 119 94 


City- 
City National 


Index Index 
for for 
Nov. Nov. 
Middle Atlantic (Cont'd) 
WE i) as ov acnneen 119 94 
a es cstiar ine mst 119 94 
PE oan te eoue 118 93 
Harrisburg .......... 118 93 
OS ae 117 92 
Binghamton ......... 114 90 
SEE HOW TO CASH IN 
ON CARRY-OVER 
ADVERTISING 
on Pg. 59 


“SALES VOLUME SUR- 
PASSED ANYTHING WE 
HAVE EVER KNOWN” — 
THAT’S WHAT REID & 
FORT, HIGH CLASS 
PHILADELPHIA MEN’S 
SHOP, SAY OF THE 
FIRST SUMMER 
CLEARANCE SALE 
THEY EVER ADVER- 
TISED IN THE EVENING 
PUBLIC LEDGER. 


FISHING /S BETTER ] 
WHERE THERE ARE MORE FISH. 


. , 'é 
Business is Detter 
WHERE THERE ARE ay 4 

s 


’ 


SADDER — 
OL 


NZ) 


LK 
Cx) 
oe 
4 
ag 
DOMINATED BY 
5000 WATTS 
FIRST IN~ POPULATION, RETAIL & 
WHOLESALE SALES, INDUSTRIAL & BUSI 
NESS PAY ROLLS & AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATIONS 


REPRESENTATIVE 


WEED & COMPANY 


LOOK BACKWARD 


. . » PASSAIC, N. J. HI-SPOT RECORD FOR 12 MONTHS 


Dec. 112—Jan. 110—Feb. 111—Mar. 118—Apr. 121—May 121—June 121—July 124—Aug. 128—Sept. 134—Oct. 138 


MOVE FORWARD ...NOVEMBER 142 


Advertise in Passaic Herald-News, the only daily newspaper published in 
Sales Management's “Preferred” list top-rated city for New Jersey—ahead of 
all other cities in N. Y., Pa.. and all New England in percentage of gain. 


PASSAIC IS A NATIONAL HIGH SPOT 
COMPLETE ALL EVENING COVERAGE OF A COMPACT MARKET 


National Representative: 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY The HERALD-NEWS ae cae 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY ‘ 


OcroBER 1, 1941 
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& By enagémbgt 
1 1 = 
Hieh-Spot Cities 
4 igh pot Cities 
Sales opportunities in the booming Nor- . 
be , io Market are at an all time high! Retail (Continued from page 67) 
2 ‘ia sales show an average gain of 46% and new 
y | car sales are up 76%—first half of 1941 over 
same period 1940. Norfolk leads the entire Ci Rs 
& Fifth Federal Reserve District in Depart- Pel yr gy 
ment Store Sales gains, January to August for for 
1941—with next closest city trailing by 9%. _ Nov. Nov. 
iS) Program popularity is at an all time high! — Atlantic cae? 
) WTAR now carries 7 of the 10 top ranking ‘Abe Tiss ee eee 88 
night programs and 3 of the 5 top ranking Schenectady ....... 109 86 
& daytime programs on all networks. Wilkes-Barre ........ 109 86 
r Programs make listeners. That’s why Montclair ........... 108 85 
Q WTAR contacts more listeners in this rich 
sales area than all other stations combined. South Atlantic 
Catch your share of these raining dollars Macon ............. 157 124 
Now 5000 in Norfolk. Include on your schedules. Columbus, Ga. ...... 147 116 
» Watts Day Spartanburg ......... 147 116 
ead Niah? eae 147 116 
bd Charleston, §. C. ..... 144 114 
Greenville ......600- 143 113 
ree 143 113 
_ Se Portsmouth ......... 141 111 
‘ = 7 eee 139 110 
<< Jacksonville ......... 137 108 
£e — | 
| NORFC ‘ea’ ; COMPLETE NBC Savannah .“”......... 133 105 
RED and BLUE SERVICE Baltimore LES ee 133 105 
Owned and Operated by Norfolk Newspaper, Inc. National Representatives: Edward Petry & Co. —" S.C. ....-. oa nr 
Asheville ........... 132 104 
Richmond .......... 129 102 
IR a et cca Wate 128 101 
Newport News ...... 127 100 
Greensboro ......... 127 100 
EMPLOYMENT UP 63% 
Wilmington ......... 124 98 
ROOMONE . none eceies 122 96 
- Washington, D. C. ... 120 95 
Grand Rapids, second largest market Charleston, W. Va. ... 120 95 
in Michigan, shows an employment — seeseeroeens am . 
increase of 63% over last year. Re- Lynchburg ...... -... 118 93 
* 910 . . _ Huntington ......... 117 92 
tail sales are up 21% and still climb ae. ed 92 
ing rapidly. Furniture Market sales Winston-Salem ...... 117 92 
this year were the highest for many Cumberland ......... 115 91 
years. . a 
7 East North Central 
Alert advertisers are promoting ber ( 153 “ 
° ° ee SE ee 0 Re eee 1¢ 
this active market with adequate sen rene: 139 110 
newspaper schedules in the Grand Rockfoed .........+. 139 110 
sy EE Sc cuan pan daarn 139 110 
P | ESS Sea ae 137 108 
NN acre at nce enaie 137 108 
I aa diene waa eens 136 107 
Jackson, Mich. ...... 136 107 
Cleveland ...cccceses 134 106 
For further facts, call I. A. Manitowoc .......... 133 105 
Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, New Youngstown ........ 133 105 
York, or John E. Lutz, 435 East St. Louis ....... 133 105 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. ee 132 104 
NT: 131 103 
OS errr ree 131 103 
oe AR os cccvnsuvewens 129 102 
Indianapolis ......... 129 102 
a eee 129 102 
Grand Rapids Press Saperin o ies 
Sheboygan’ .......... 129 102 
Evansville’ 2.0.22... 128 161 
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uv“ 


City National 


Index 
for 
Nov. 
East North Central (Cont'd) 
Springfield, Ohio ..... 128 
eT er ee 128 
eee 128 
OS Sh: ee 128 
rere rre 128 
ES ea a'av die ooo 127 
Peoria ere re eee tT ee 127 
REE ic & oa wis Beste 125 
ee 125 
te ee 125 
DRE a cciveceeuKs 124 
OE RES ta ere rae 124 
oe GEOL Ee 124 
Grand Rapids ....... 124 
Moline-Rock Island ... 124 
ee eee ere ee 124 
CS EEE 123 
South Bend ......... 123 
Milwaukee .......... 123 
Columbus, Ohio ..... 122 
ee 120 
| ee 120 
OS | SEE a eee 120 
Terre Haute ......... 120 
Steubenville ......... 118 
Zanesville .......... 117 
Springfield, Ill. ...... 111 
Champaign-Urbana ... 110 


East South Central 


a re 150 
EES a 143 
A ee 143 
Birmingham ......... 132 
EEE 132 
Chattenboss ......... 131 
Montgomery ........ 125 
| 125 
Jackson, Miss. ....... 115 
co Peer 104 


West North Central 


MY, cb had Ba acer 148 
ee 132 
Cedar Rapids ........ 127 
Springfield, Mo. ..... 125 
Wy EE no es a eee os 124 
ee 124 
eae 122 
Kansas City, Mo. .... 122 
ES Cer 122 
Kansas City, Kan. .... 120 
eee 119 
re 119 
eee 119 
3... eee 118 
| ENA partes 117 
avenpest .......-:. 115 
LC A eee 114 
I on te 113 
eee 111 
Minneapolis ......... 106 
ea ee 101 
West South Central 

34 ere ree 139 
New Orleans ........ 134 
Little Rock .......... 133 
er 132 
i. ree 131 
| aR A eee see 131 
an Antonio ......... 124 
J. Es re 123 
RED Pn era 122 
a 120 
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City- 
Index 


for 


Nov. 


City- 
r City National 
: Index Index 
for for 
Nov. Nov. 
West South Central (Cont'd) 
Oklahoma City ...... 120 95 
Shreveport .......... 117 92 
Wichita FaNs ....... Li? 92 
(ARRAS 114 90 
Port Arthur ......... 114 90 
MIE hi cis oe a ecieo 104 82 
Mountain 
NE etd coc wors 134 106 
0 ee 127 100 
Albuquerque ........ 125 99 
. | A eye 122 96 
ee 120 95 
a RET 118 93 
reese 117 92 
Salt Lake City ....... 117 92 
RE rere 115 91 
| Ee cere erate? 114 90 
Rs oot tS 103 81 
Colorado Springs ..... 100 79 
Pacific 
ere 174 137 
Honolulu ....... 6... 147 116 
OO” Fee 138 109 
SER re 138 109 
ce 137 108 
WU, os Slngse'e wie o'c aa 137 108 
i ee 133 105 
ee 132 104 
San Francisco ........ 122 96 
ree 120 95 
San Bernardino ...... 120 95 
Ree 120 95 
Los Angeles ......... 119 94 
Santa Barbara ....... 119 94 
re 115 91 
Sacramento ........:.. 113 89 
ee 111 88 


Armstrong Uses Largest 
Daytime Radio Network 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
introduces a “new type of dramatic 
radio show’’ on 105 Columbia stations 
October 4 in behalf of its “Quaker” 
rugs and floor covering. The half- 
hour show, called “Armstrong's 
Theatre of Today,” will be broadcast 
every Saturday at noon, EST. The net- 
work is the largest ever used for a 
daytime program. It will consist of 
original love stories written during the 
preceding few days before the broad- 
cast against a background of one of the 
top news events of the week, which 
calls for fast work by the script 
writers. A five-minute news summary 
will usher in the drama. 

During the first four weeks of the 
program newspaper space in 110 cities 
will call attention to it. And display 
cards and newspaper mats will be 
furnished to dealers to drum up more 
listeners. 

Asphalt tile floors also get extensive 
plugging by Armstrong in the Satur. 


day Evening Post and “the most in- 
tensive full-color schedule in business 
papers ever to advertise a floor cover- 
ing.” On the list: American a oe 
American Builder, American School 
Board Journal, Architectural Forum, 
Building and Building Management, 
Business Week, Chain Store Age, 
Flooring, Interior Design and Decora- 
tion, Modern Hospital, Pencil Points, 
Progressive Grocer, Restaurant Man- 
agement. Talking points will be as- 
phalt tiles’ low cost, durability, and the 
fact that tiles are quickly set by hand 
in tailor-made designs. 

Armstrong’s linoleum has been na- 
tionally advertised in women’s mag- 
azines and the Saturday Evening Post 
for 25 years. 

Agency: BBDO, N. Y. 


WANT 
DIXIE 
DISTRIBUTION 


22? 


Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee form an area of opportunity 
for your product! Cotton crops have a value 
of 70% more than last year—defense indus- 
tries are flourishing—army encampments add 
plus business—agricultural wealth is on the 
upward march! 


If you desire new jobber, distributor or retail 
outlets, in this area, or wish to stimulate 
present connections, we have a client with a 
capable and trained sales organization ready 
to work for you. Curtailment of production 
of several lines now handled makes this out- 
standing sales group available. The manu- 
facturer or distributor with a job to be done 
in DIXIE can arrange with our client for the 
use of this "ready made" sales organization. 


All correspondence must be confidential and 
we will gladly arrange for a conference at 
some mutually convenient time and place. 


Address: George W. Godwin 
DIXIE ADVERTISERS 
Lampton Building 
Jackson, Mississippi 


SEE WHY CARRY-OVER 
ADVERTISING 
IS IMPORTANT TO YOU 


on Pg. 59 
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DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


I's an early “Merry Christmas” as American manufacturers 

display their holiday wares. The current national emergency 

is seen in many ways—simplicity of new products, fewer 

gadgets, less frills. Christmas packages this year are regular 

stock boxes wrapped in gay, colorful paper. Plastics will play 

an even more important role during Christmas 1941, and utility 
will be the keynote of the holiday gifts. 


I. Shulton’s new rock-a-by baby in her 

wood veneered cradle makes quite 

the little lady of sister. In keeping with 

the early American tradition of its line, 

Shulton packages miniature sizes of Old 

Spice toilet water and talcum together 
with a quaint soap doll. 


2. Modern from head to toe, American 

women will dance through the holi- 
day season in bright plastic shoes. Thin 
strands of Eastman Kodak Tenite, some 
clear and others tinted, are woven with 
Kodapek metallic thread to make non- 
tarnishing, lightweight, and long wearing 


slippers. (Tenite extruded by Rex Co.; 
slipper manufactured by Vale Shoe Co.) 


33. Two faced indeed—but designed to 

solve once and for all the eternal 

problem of which way the clock should 

face. “Twinface,” manufactured by the 

Hobar Co., is really two clocks in one, 

that is, it has only one mechanism but 
two dials. 


A. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. presents a 

brush and comb set for men _ in 
liquid clear Jewelite. Brushes are bristled 
with white Prolon, a du Pont product. 


2. General Electric’s new plastic model 
in a clear ivory color is moulded of 
sparkling catalin. 


@. Old Monastery Brand Sherry greets 

the holiday season in a garb of fes- 

tive Milprint printed cellophane. These 

wine bottle packages are a comparatively 
new development. 


fri. See oe 
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You always get TWO 


National Business Papers (NBP)- give you 
what you want—and give you what you pay for. 
The circulations of these business publications 
are selective and controlled . . . going to the 
maximum purchasing power in each specific 
market. And these circulations are audited 
twice-yearly by the impartial, fact-finding Con- 
trolled Circulation Audit—the results of which 
are freely available to you at all times. 


ly 
|! 


z 


vaillll 


Note: Since these papers are edited for se- 
lective markets, every article scores a bull’s-eye 
in reader interest. And that multiplies attention 
for maximum reading of your advertising. 

For big value, buy NBP circulations. You 
get what you want and you get what you pay 
for. NATIONAL BUSINESS PAPERS ASSOCI- 


ATION, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City. 


ASSOCIATION N= 
NATIONAL BUSINESS PAPERS ASSOCIATION 


Circulation audited semi-annually CCA by Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 
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DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


Ze Norman Bel Geddes, designer of the 

Futurama, Barnum & Bailey’s new cir- 
cus, ete., redesigns Sunshine Baker's new 
line. This job is more than just another 
cracker crumb in Mr. Geddes’ life, for 
he has once again turned out an exciting 
and new package. The background of 
the first new package is a brilliant red 
with six shafts of wheat in golden yellow 

cutting across the design. 


&. Meat goes to market already wrapped, 

labelled and priced. In the A&P and 
other markets, meat joins the self-service 
ranks. As seen in the illustration, the 
meats are all wrapped in cellophane, and 
tagged with price per pound, weight and 
total price. A sheet of waxed paper is 
often used on the underside between the 
meat and cellophane. (Photograph cour- 

tesy of Progressive Grocer). 


9. “The ‘Junket’ Folks” face an obstacle. Here is the newly 
designed Junket package, created by James Harley Nash, 
of Reynolds Metals Co. aluminum foil, which must again be 
changed in order to help Uncle Sam. Basic reason for the 
original change was the fact that the products need the addi- 
tional protection against moisture absorption which foil gives 
them. They are already working on a paper substitute. 


1@. Hot dog! Oscar Mayer's Canned Wieners’ complete 

story-telling label assures the success of the product, by 

not only accurately picturing the wieners but also suggesting 

five ways in which to serve them, and graphically emphasizing 

14 important product features. The package won first award in 

the metal container classification in the National Food Dis- 
tributors’ Package Competition. 


Bi. The merchandising problem is not just another pickle 

to the Van Allen Pickle Co. who use a fast-moving item 

to carry with it the story of another product in their line. This 

clever sales idea is successfully applied by using the closures 

of their horseradish jars to suggest a trial of their dill pickles. 
(Lithographed caps are by Armstrong Cork Co.) 


12. Fisher’s Fine Beverages pops up with an easy-to-carry 

carton for their quart size bottles of gingerale. This type 

of package has been popular for some time with the five-cent 

pop makers, but is a new development for the larger and more 
expensive bottles of soft drinks. 
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We have a new booklet about the New Orleans market. 
It's brief and crisp as toast but crammed with the kind 
of facts advertisers like to get their teeth into. It's a 
particularly important booklet right now because New 
Orleans is booming with defense activity and increased 


pay rolls... August Retail Sales were up 27%. 


We'd like you to have one of these booklets and a 
letter to our representatives, NOEE, ROTHENBURG & 
JANN, Inc., or a line direct to us will bring you "Adver- 


tising Advantages for the New Orleans Market’ by 
return mail, 


AUGUST CIRCULATION 
BREAKS ALL RECORDS 


MORNING . 136,932 
A Gain of 13,713 


SUNDAY .. 214,150 


A Gain of 30,485 


EVENING ... 59,815 


A Gain of 3733 


Furnishings expert... Crowds...» A 
. Women-appeal advertising... Jan 
from Kalamazoo. . . Circulation »otg 


TOWER 


EN WS and comment about the World’s 


Greatest Newspaper and its market 


from the 


CROWDS 


ICTURED below are three crowds which 

attended events staged in Chicago’s 
Soldiers’ Field within the six weeks July 13 
to August 28, 1941. 

On July 13 more than 80,000 persons at- 
tended the Police and Fire Thrill Show spon- 
sored by the Chicago Tribune. 

On August 16 more than 85,000 persons 
attended the twelfth annual Chicagoland 
Music Festival sponsored by the Chicago 
Tribune. 

On August 28 more than 98,000 persons 
attended the eighth annual All-Star Football 
game sponsored by the Chicago Tribune. 

These are highlights of the Tribune pro- 
gram of indoor and outdoor events which 
this year attracted a total attendance of 
more than 739,000. 

In addition to those mentioned above, the 


A common practice among Chicago housewives 
seeking to effect harmonious relations between 
home furnishings and their surroundings is to 
consult Edith Weigle, home furnishings and in- 
terior decoration editor of the Chicago Tribune. 
She is one of the staff of women writers whose 
readable, practical articles and friendly, per- 
sonal advice have helped to win for the Tribune 
Chicago’s largest constant audience of women 
readers. 


and 


stopping. He was out, so the hotel 
was asked to inform its guest not 
only of the whereabouts of his mis- 
laid telegram, but also to give him 
a transcript of its contents. 

In writing later the man said: 
“T want to pay you particular ap- 
preciation on the message giving 
my son’s address . . . You could 
have said, ‘You left telegram on 
desk,’ but you detailed it and gave 
my son’s location which I had not 
memorized or jotted down.” 

This incident typifies the 
friendly, thoughtful manner in 
which the Tribune Public Service 
Offices serve readers of this news- 
paper. It illustrates the warmly 
human attitude of a newspaper 
which, not content with giving its 
readers a constantly improved 
product, also gives them personal 
service in planning motor tours, 
arranging journeys by rail, ship, 


Tribune program included such events as 
the casting competition, dog obedience tests, 
forest preserve concerts, Golden Gloves tour- 
nament, golf school, interscholastic regatta, 
kite-flying contest, Silver Skates derby, and 
the Tribune swim meet. 

The success of these Tribune-sponsored 
events reflects the showmanship and edi- 
torial vigor which, every day of the week, 
have built for the Tribune a circulation of 
more than 1,000,000 net paid. 

Here is dramatic evidence of the friendly, 
neighborly relationship which exists between 
the Chicago Tribune and its readers—a fac- 
tor which accounts for the greater returns 
enjoyed by Tribune advertisers. 


* * * 


“More productive to place 
80% of our advertising in the 
Chicago Tribune’’ 


“Back in the days when Tribune circulation 
was 800,000, we found it highly profitable 
to place60% of our advertising in your paper. 

‘Current results satisfy us that your present 
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circulation of more than a million Daily and 
Sunday makes it even more productive for 
us to place 80% of our advertising in the 
Tribune.” 


—from a recent letter to the 
Chicago Tribune from David 
Mayer, Jr., president, Maurice 
i Rothschild, men's and 
women's clothier of Chicago. 
During the first eight months of 
1941 the store placed 423,044 
lines of advertising in the Tribune 
—or 82.8% of the total placed 
in all Chicago newspapers. 


* * * 


BEYOND 
CIRCULATION 


On August 9, a man from Kalamazoo, Mich., 
called at the Chicago Iribune Public Service 
Office to inquire about the best auto route to 
Camp Chanute, Rantoul, Ill., where his son 
is in training. 

On leaving the bureau he left behind a 
telegram containing his son’s address at 
the camp. Finding it, the bureau phoned 
the Chicago hotel at which the man was 
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bus and plane; advice on the selec- 

tion of schools; answers to ques- 
tions of every conceivable variety, and scores 
of other services. 

Last year the Chicago Tribune Public 
Service Offices performed more than 1,450,000 
items of service for readers. 

As a result of this close, personal contact 
with its readers, the Tribune has won their 
confidence and good will—an important fac- 
tor which contributes to the greater results 
enjoyed by Tribune advertisers. 


* * * 


On the basis of results, Chicago retailers 
of women’s clothing and retailers of 
women’s shoes place in the Tribune more 
of their appropriations for advertising 
than they place in any two other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 


* * * 


Chicago Tribune Circulation 
Now in Excess of 1,000,000 
Every Day of the Week... 


AUGUST 28, 1941 


